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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


SOONER OR LATER 


Only savages believe as the sun dark- 
ens by eclipse that it will never shine 
again. 

Sooner or later the present collective 
madness of a portion of the human race 
will pass. In the meantime, those who 
value the intellectual and spiritual fruits 
of western civilization will keep ever be- 
fore their eyes the part each one must 
play in a world returned to sanity. 


JAMES Bryant CONANT 


A RELIGION OF INTAKE 


Merely to receive the stimulus of in- 
spiring worship and leave the matter 
there is to misconceive the church’s 
meaning. To have a religion of intake, 
with no corresponding religion of service- 
able output, is a caricature of Chris- 
tianity. It means merely believing in a 
part of God, his comforting aspect, with 
a part of ourselyes—our emotional wants, 
for a part of our lives—our need of inner 
stimulus and help; while real Christianity 
means believing in the whole of God— 
including his purpose for the world, with 
the whole of ourselves — including our 
active, practical, sacrificial powers, for 
the whole of life—including every gift 
and endowment by which we can serve 
mankind. 

Harry Emerson Fospick 


CAN YOU PROVE 
YOU’RE ALIVE? 


In these days when birth certificates 
are assuming so much importance it has 
been found that there are more than 
fifty million people in the United States 
who cannot furnish legal proof that they 
were born. 

But then no legal document is neces- 
sary to prove that they are here. 

The worst misfortune with so many 
people is that they fail to give any evi- 
dence, legal or otherwise, that they really 
are alive—Religious Telescope. 


BRITAIN’S COLLEGE 
OF THE SEA 


Lonpon. Seamen in Britain’s mer- 
chant service can now carry on formal 
educational courses in at least forty dif- 
ferent subjects while their ships steam 
along the world’s sea lanes. Nearly a 
thousand seamen of British, Dominion, 
and other nationalities are already mak- 
ing use of the College of the Sea, started 
three years ago by Dr. Albert Mans- 
bridge, who founded the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association. 

While adult education for workers in 
England has been carried on for a great 
many years, and counts hundreds of 
thousands of students on its yearly rolls, 
the difficulties inherent in bringing such 
education to sailors voyaging to distant 
parts of the world, seldom remaining 
long on the same ship or with the same 
crew, made it seem for some time as if 
nothing more could be made available 
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to them than the usual ship’s library 
consisting generally of books of doubtful 
educational value. 

Dr. Mansbridge, however, determined. 
to overcome the difficulties. Gathering 
about him a group of willing helpers, he 
set up a small office in London to deal 
with inquiries from seamen of all grades. 
from both mercantile and naval services. 
Some of the inquiries are merely for 
advice about books or other materials 
which can be readily supplied, but often 


_the inquirer wishes to undertake the 


prolonged study of some particular sub- 
ject. Sometimes it is a language, some- 
times a scientific subject or a creative 
hobby. In all these cases the seaman is. 
put in touch with a tutor, usually a 
volunteer, and is supplied with the neces- 
sary textbooks and materials. The course 
then proceeds by correspondence be- 
tween tutor and pupil, the intervals. 
between letters often varying tremen- 
dously, according to the location of the 
student’s ship. 

More than four hundred tutors, mostly 
university men and women and profes- 
sional workers-in the field of adult edu- 
cation, give their services voluntarily to 
the College of the Sea. One tutor, one 
student, is the rule, but many tutors. 
willingly take on more than one student, 
especially in cases where they receive a 
request from a friend or shipmate of a 
student they are already helping. 

Upon enrolling for a course, the stu- 
dent pays a fee of $2.50, which covers 
books and tuition for as long as he wishes 
to continue his studies. Aiming at qual- 
ity rather than quantity, the College has. 
not gone in for large-scale advertising. 
Its work has already won the approval 
of the Board of Education and various 
local educational authorities, which make 
small grants to it. At present the entire 
program is carried out on an annual 
budget of five thousand dollars—a re- 
markable achievement. 

Worldover Press. 


WHO’S WHO 


Frank D. Apams, former president 
of the Universalist Church of America 
and president of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Illinois, is now pastor of 
Unity Church, Oak Park. He was a 
captain in the U. S. army in World 
War No. 1, and is the author of many 
books and pamphlets. 


S. E. Grrarp Priestiey, former pastor 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, is 
now on the lecture platform. He is 
living in Hartford, Conn., and doing 
special work at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 


Stanytey Mannine, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, has 
filled many denominational offices with 
signal ability. Miss Emily Morrison, 
his assistant and a specialist in young 
people’s work, is a graduate of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
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What Universalists Think About Jesus 


NIVERSALISTS believe and teach that Jesus 

was an historic character, that in his life and in 

his death he revealed both God and duty, and that his 

spirit is the mightiest of influences for good in the 
world of today. 

Three formal statements of belief have been put 
forth by organized Universalists, and in all of them 
the importance of belief in Jesus is emphasized. 

In the Winchester Profession of 1803, Universalists 
said that they believed in “one God whose nature is 
love revealed by one Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In the Boston “principles” of 1899, they put it: 
We believe “in the spiritual authority and leadership 
of his Son Jesus Christ.” 

In the Bond of Fellowship, adopted at Washington 
m 1935, they said: “The bond of fellowship . . . shall 
be a common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus 
revealed it and to co-operate in establishing the king- 
dom for which he lived and died.” 

In the statement of faith which followed the Bond 
of Fellowship occur the words: We believe “in God as 
Eternal and All-conquering Love” and “in the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus.” 

Universalists are free to differ from one another 
about the natural or supernatural character of Jesus, 
about birth, miracles and all the other questions raised 
by criticism, but they are not free_to say that they 
repudiate the leadership of Jesus or doubt his exist- 
ence. 

What cannot be written into a creed is the fact 
that throughout the Universalist Church there is a 
genuine reverence for Jesus, a disposition to exalt his 
name above every name, and a repudiation of the 
“liberalism” that reacts so strongly from superstition 
that it refers to this beloved figure in coarse and 
uncritical ways. 

To Universalists it is important to hold right ideas 
about Jesus, but it is much more important to follow 
the example of Jesus. To them the creed of Niemoeller, 
_ now in a German prison camp, is archaic, but the faith 
behind the creed is sublime, and the life that he is 
living is heroic. 

Authority means 
means blazing a trail. 

By spiritual authority and leadership Universalists 
mean at least three things: 

1. Jesus has given us the highest conception of 
God. He assumed the existence of God and he 
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pictured him as a God of righteousness and love. The 
righteousness of God would be cold without the love, 
and the love would be soft without the righteousness. 
Jesus makes us see God both as inflexible and as kind. 
The Universalist Church accepts this teaching, empha- 
sizing both the sure punishments of God and the 
loving purpose back of them. The love of God operat- 
ing on men will not fail. The God of Jesus is a father 
who runs to meet the returning prodigal, a patient 
seeker who stands without, knocking at the door of 
life, a Good Shepherd seeking for the lost sheep until 
he finds it. He is a God to whom one can pray with 
the assurance that an answer will come surging back. 

2. The teachings of Jesus are so lofty and so 
practical, they work so well when tried, that they are 
one of the pillars of Universalist belief. Though specific 
utterances attributed to Jesus have been questioned, 
there is little doubt about the broad sweep of his 
doctrines. The individual to him is of infinite value. 
Some historians say, “Jesus discovered the individual.” 
He also emphasized the good society called the King- 
dom of Heaven. His words and his example teach us 
good will, co-operation, service of one another, sacrifice 
for the common good, and personal honesty and 
purity. 

Forty years ago, Dean Sperry tells us, he was one 
of the liberals who tried to make a religion out of the 
ethics of Jesus and to let the religion go. Now he 
declares that this cannot be done, that “the reasons 
for believing in the ways that Jesus proposed and, 
beyond that, the actual ability to believe thus, are 
derived from our belief that there is a God.” 

The Universalist Church throughout the humanist 
argument steadily held up both the ethics and the 
religion of Jesus. 

Like the love of God, the love of Jesus reaches to 
the evil and the good, to the unworthy and the worthy. 
His redemptive love is not blood that is shed on 
Calvary, although that shed blood reveals it, but his 
redemptive love is an instinct and passion “to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” In degraded crea- 
tures, by whom the average Christian is repelled, 
Jesus saw divine possibilities. In no one respect does 
he seem higher than the rest of men than in his caring 
for men. Unconsciously we use the term “Christlike” 
for all loving service by lesser men. 

3. This spiritual leader whom we take as authority 
tells us that we are immortal. Universalists believe 
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that part of their distinctive contribution to religious 
thought is to create belief in “the Father’s house of 
many dwelling places” and in the fact to be deduced 
from the whole sweep of the gospel that at long last, 
as they become freed from sin, all are to share it. All 
Souls’ Sunday is a great day in the Universalist 
calendar. 

Universalists as a rule are entirely willing to use 
time-honored phrases descriptive of Jesus. To them 
Jesus is Christ, the Savior, the Redeemer, the Son of 
God. By these terms they mean that the mission of 
Jesus in history is unique, and that his service is 
unequaled. They do not mean that Jesus existed with 
God from all eternity, that Jesus is the Creator of the 
Universe, that Jesus is the God to whom he himself 
prayed and to whom we ought to pray, or that Jesus 
differs from the rest of mankind in any way except in 
his sublime stature. 

To simplify the religion of Jesus so that men may 
understand and accept it, is part of the historic mission 
of the Universalist Church, but it is no part of that 
mission to dilute the religion, relax its austere prohi- 
bitions or lower its ideals. With those who are loyal 
to its spirit Universalists would be in Christian fellow- 
ship, however different may be the words in which 
these others state their faith. Sacrificial service of 
mankind and implicit faith in a Good God are the 
great tests. 

To sum it up: Universalists do not agree with those 
on the right who make Jesus God and salvation some- 
thing purchased with his blood, or with those on the 
left to whom the life of lives is nothing extraordinary 
and who resent men calling him Savior and Lord. 

Universalists, often differing among themselves 
about the words in which they describe Jesus, unite 
in declaring that in his life we have the noblest revela- 
tion of what God is and of what he wants us to be. 

Someone asked Dr. Reamon, “Is Jesus your 
Savior?” He replied, “Not in the sense that he pays 
my debt for sinning. He is my Savior when I accept 
his way of life as the pattern for my life. His way of 
living was and is the way of salvation—it is a revela- 
tion of one sure pathway to God.” 

No single form of words comes as near to express- 
ing perfectly what most Universalists believe about 
Jesus as “Our Master,” by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
In one verse Whittier says: 

Our Friend, our Brother and our Lord, 
What may thy service be?— ~ 


Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 


FOREGOING EDITORIAL REPRINTED FOR 
FREE DISTRIBUTION 


“What Universalists Think About Jesus,” written 
by the editor at the request of Dr. Reamon, chairman 
of the Commission on Literature of the Universalist 
Church of America, and cut to fit a four-page leaflet, 
has been issued for free distribution and may be 
secured in number needed by writing to the Com- 
mission at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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A NOTABLE ADDRESS BY DR. LEINING 


HE text of the address by Dr. Fred C. Leining, 

state superintendent, at the session of the New 
York State Convention in Syracuse, is now available in 
the Empire State Universalist, and even in printed form 
it makes a powerful impression. As delivered, it was. 
easily the outstanding event of a most interesting and 
encouraging gathering. 

Dr. Leining is not one of those church leaders who 
want the church to stand on the sidelines in the 
present world conflict or who dream blindly that it 
can. He knows, and he says in substance repeatedly, 
that Christians must help win the war, that Univer- 
salists must stand back of the splendid boys and girls. 
who have gone forth from our churches to serve the 
nation. “If we as a people,” he said, “are not whole- 
heartedly, totally, seriously and sacrificially with the 
millions of our boys in the service of our nation, the 
defeat of our nation is possible.” And he adds, “We 
do not discover any place for Universalism or the 
Universalist Church in the New Order.” 

But Dr. Leining sees two other things: one is that 
the church must make a contribution to the peace, 
which cannot be a peace unless it is a peace without 
hate, and the other is that to make any kind of con- 
tribution either to individuals in doubt and sorrow or 
to nations, the church must be strong. All through 
the statesmanlike address one hears a call to service 
beyond the lines of the denomination, to the war relief 
work and war work of every kind and to build up. 
Universalist churches that they may render such 
service. 

“Even in our Gethsemane,” he says, “we can grow 
into a bigger, better and busier church, glorious for its. 
compassion on this suffering and sorrowing humanity. 
This is a powerful answer to the vicious paganism of 
the old order.” 

When he came to consideration of the reports from 
churches of the state, Dr. Leining showed himself a 
master of picturesque detail and concrete, practical 
suggestion. We must all remember that these churches 
that he talked about belong to all of us, as well as to. 
the New York State Convention. Heading the list 
of the churches that have advanced in membership, 
quotas, contributions to benevolences, church school 
and other auxiliary services, attendance, etc., are 
Canton, Floral Park, Herkimer, Hornell, Little Falls, 
Oneonta, Syracuse, Utica and Watertown. These are 
the upper ten. But thirty churches in all reported on 
the 10 per cent advance requested by the state superin- 
tendent as compared with sixteen in 1941. Improve- 
ments in the size of congregations ranged from 5 to 110 
per cent. Special mention was made of the revolution 
effected in Hornell by Dr. Ellis Pierce and his co- 
workers, and the convention cheered. 

“This is not the day,” said Dr. Leining, “for a 
retreat in the Christian cause, and the certain way of 
checking a retreat is in ordering an advance. The best 
defense is still an offense.’ There are no deficits in 
New York. A live board sees to that. 

By a simple, workable plan, without expensive 
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campaign literature, and without making claims that 
cannot be substantiated, Dr. Leining projected “a 10 
per cent advance” all along the line, and his churches 
took it up. Now other states are adopting it. 

With a new narrow emphasis on denominational- 
ism all about us it is inspiring to hear a leader say: 

“Tt is our Christian duty to lift up our eyes beyond 
the war zone to new horizons, so that the dead shall 
not have died in vain. It must be a peace based on 
comprehensive good will manifesting itself in the 
Beloved. Community of the nations through one great 
co-operative economy.” 

And to have him lay as a foundation for world 
service this injunction that comes home to us all: 
“Whether you write Universalism with a large U or a 
small u, it must begin with you in your heart, in your 
family, in your circle, in your church.” 


DR. DIEFFENBACH ON HUMANISM 


E have been asked by Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 

editor of the Humanist, to comment upon an 
article by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach entitled “Human- 
ism is the Best Part of Christianity,” which was 
published first in the Humanist and reprinted from 
that interesting quarterly by the American Humanist 
Association. 

The emphasis of this Association is entirely ethical, 
and its members usually take the position that theism 
has been and is harmful to true religion. 

Knowing Dr. Dieffenbach intimately, admiring his 
brilliant gifts, homesick at times for the old Christian 
Register that he so ably edited, we have read this 
article with care. 

Our first comment is that it is only one of the many 
emphases that Dr. Dieffenbach might make. He could 
just as easily address a meeting of Oxford Groupers 
whose central affirmation is theistic and tell them that 
true progress would come fast if all of us would begin 
each day by asking God Almighty his will for us that 
day. We don’t know exactly what Dr. Dieffenbach 
would mean by such an address, but it would sound as 
it has sounded many times in the past, precisely like 
the things that Frank Buchman himself might say. 

If Dr. Dieffenbach should reply that he meant that 
life would be richer if all of us searched our hearts 
daily and thought about the boundless powers of the 
universe beyond our control that we might live in 
trust, purity, courage and love, and exhibit undying 
faith and tireless service of one another, then all we 
could say would be, “Here is the root of all religion.” 

The main point of Dr. Dieffenbach’s article is that 
Christianity is and always has been humanistic. “Vir- 
tually all of the Sermon on the Mount is the distillation 
of the Gospel in its humanistic essentials. . . . The 
doctrine of humanism, which I say is central in 
Christianity, has actually been accepted.” 

This is not different from what the average Chris- 
tian layman is constantly saying: “Ours is a practical 
religion.” “It is not what we say but what we do that 
counts.” “The golden rule is creed enough.” 

But the average Christian layman never dreams 
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when he says these things that he is tossing God out 
of the window. He believes that it is the will of God 
that he should try to live the good life, and that the 
power of a loving God will help him. 

While there have been periods in the history of the 
Christian church when “good works” were derided, 
Christianity did not wait for the American Humanist 
Association to induce it to strike a clear, strong ethical 
note. 

Dr. Dieffenbach quotes Dr. Haydon with approval 
when he says, “It was not the teaching of Jesus about 
God, but the teachings of the early Christians about 


’ Jesus that gave the Christian God the qualities that 


distinguished him from all other gods of the Graeco- 
Roman world.” True, but not all the truth. It was 
the teaching of Jesus about God plus the deification 
of Jesus which humanized the concept of God. 

Dr. Dieffenbach seems to accept the usual human- 
ist position that all that there is to God is the divine 
part of man. 

Whether this sentence is a statement of historic 
truth or a confession of faith, neither we nor any other 
man on earth can tell except the author. “A God was 
conceived not of trans-human but of altogether human 
qualities, and his name was Christ who was common 
humanity—you and I and every man.” 

It would be a strange turnover if Unitarians, who 
have been known to write of “Mr. Jesus Christ” and 
heard to say that it made the goose flesh rise up all 
over them every time that they heard the name of 
Christ, should come to make Christ the cornerstone 
of their worship. 

There is a vital difference between humanists when 
they are frank and Universalists. 

Christ gave two great commandments, not one. 
The foundation for the love of man is the love of God. 
We cannot have religion in any true sense with just 
ethics, and we cannot have ethics that will endure 
without God. The test is this: Is God limited to this 
race of ours? Historic Christianity has never dreamed 
of such a thing. If it ever does it will dry up and 
blow away. 


CRITICISM OF CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


T is a satisfaction to us to have the Universalist 

Church take a right stand on important public 
matters, but there is danger in doing it. The danger 
is that we may consider the right stand to be action 
enough. In fact, it may be simply sticking our toes into 
a stream at a moment when right action demands that 
we plunge in. A high percentage of criticism of con- 
vention resolutions comes from people who do not 
approve the stand which the church took. But some 
of the criticism comes from people who realize that 
again and again we pass high-sounding resolutions and 
then proceed to forget all about what was involved. 
The resolution is a substitute for action. 

Another pertinent criticism of convention resolu- 
tions points out that church people are so concerned 
with maintaining unity that they whittle resolutions 
down trying to suit everybody. 
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The Light That Is Darkness 


Frank D. Adams 


The lamp of the body is the eye: if therefore thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light: 
But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee 

be darkness, how great is that darkness! 
Marr. 6:22, 23. 


NE of the world’s most tantalizing figures is 

Mahatma Gandhi. As dangerous as he is tan- 
talizing, the fate not only of India but of the world 
may be influenced, or even determined, by this odd 
little man in the loincloth. 

He is the only completely consistent pacifist of 
them all; or appears to be, judging from everything 
we can learn about him.: The story is told—and it 
seems to be authentic—that when he was a student at 
Oxford he picked up at a secondhand bookstall a dusty 
copy of David Henry Thoreau’s The Duty of Civil 
Disobedience. He read the book, was converted to 
pacifism, and became a thoroughgoing nonresistant. 
He has stuck to it ever since. 

Fifteen years ago, when a legion of men and women 
believed that bloody warfare had had its day, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi was hailed as a prophet, even the 
messiah, of a new era. Uncounted millions in his 
native land acknowledged his leadership and were 
willing to follow him to any length. That is still true. 
And now that he has openly challenged the British 
government and thrown his influence, negatively at 
least, against the cause of the United Nations, he 
becomes a vague, potential danger. 

Putting him in prison and keeping him there does 
not solve the problem or remove the danger. This 
man wields enormous power over the masses of the 
Indian population. 

But one fact, in my opinion, is indisputable. 
Gandhi is utterly sincere. He believes that he is right, 
believes it with all the fervor and tenacity of a fanatic. 
I think he is wrong, misguided, wholly unrealistic in 
the face of facts and conditions quite convincing to 
any rational mind. 

But Gandhi’s mind is not rational. I don’t mean 
that he is insane. He is morally obfuscated. But that 
obfuscation is rooted in an unshakable conviction of 
his own rightness. 

This brings us to our text; and the little dark man 
in the loincloth is the best current exemplification of 
it. The last sentence is a crucial one. “If the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness!” 

These are words taken from the lips of Jesus, a 
bold metaphor, a saying typically, paradoxically orien- 
tal. We westerners, being less imaginative and more 
literal minded, are puzzled by it. We may wish to 
argue about the accurateness of the figure, pointing 
out the fact that the eye is not the light at all but the 


medium which admits the light, not a lamp but a 
window. But such criticism is captious and trivial. 
It misses the big point entirely, the truth which the 
figure was meant to convey. 


The adjective in the original Greek which is trans- 
lated single is “haplous.” It has three different shades 
of meaning. Single, of course, is one of them. What 
does that mean? 


What sort of person is he who has the “single” 
eye? Not in the sense, to be sure, that he has but one 
eye, like Polyphemus the giant, in the old Greek myth, 
who had a single round optic set in the middle of his 
forehead. Nor in the sense that one eye has been 
destroyed. Jesus meant the person who has just one 
big ideal or objective which he is driving at, and mak- 
ing everything else secondary to it. The boy who has 
resolved to be a doctor, a lawyer, a preacher, a farmer 
—and the best possible doctor, lawyer, preacher or 
farmer—is an example. The girl who has set her mind 
upon being a teacher, a nurse, or a superior home- 
maker, is an example. 

These are persons of the “single” eye. They will 
work at anything if necessary to get through school 
and college. They will turn their hands to any kind 
of job, and toil any number of long hours, if it will aid 
them to achieve their ambition. 


Dr. Joseph de Lee was such a man. If you don’t 
know about him, ask your family doctor, or get Paul 
de Kruif’s book, The Fight for Life. De Kruif devotes 
a chapter to Doctor de Lee, describing him as a man 
“whose one love has been helping women not to die.” 
For forty years, through lectures, books and marvelous 
movies, this man pursued that one aim—helping 
mothers not to die, and teaching other doctors to do 
the same. A man with the “single” eye. 


Paul was another example. In one of his letters 
he said, “I must see Rome.” To Rome, then the 
magnificent capital of the world, he must go and 
preach the gospel there. And everything he did there- 
after, every journey he made, had Rome as its ultimate 
objective. And at last he reached Rome—Rome, 
where he met martyrdom and achieved immortality. 
A man with the “single” eye. 

Louis Pasteur was another. And Madame Curie, 
and Thomas Edison, and hundreds of others. These 
all had the “single” eye. 

Such persons, said Jesus, shall have their whole 
bodies full of light. That is, fix your mind upon some 
worthy aim or ambition, and immediately light comes 
pouring in. You know how it is when you open your 
mind to some particular interest. It is somehow like 
rolling up all the shades in a room on a bright day. 
Through every window light comes streaming. When 
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I get to thinking about a subject for a sermon, nearly 
everything I see or hear provides me with material. 
My eye has become “single,” so I have light. 

A second meaning of the Greek adjective “haplous” 
is generous or liberal. He who has a generous eye 
takes a broad view of things. He is never petty. He 
recognizes the rights of others and knows that there 
can be peace and progress in the world only as men 
learn to work together in the spirit of good will. His 
church is not the only one that has good in it. He is 
loyal to his own nation, but he realizes that patriotism 
is a virtue which abounds in other nations as well. 

His generous eye sees the darkened spots in our 
own home picture. He recognizes that the American 
dictum, that all men are created equal and endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, is an ideal, not yet a 
fact. He knows that all are not born equal, not even 
here in our free America. The colored baby who first 
sees the light in Alabama does not start out on an 
equality with the baby born in New England of May- 
flower lineage. The baby born in the slums of the city, 
and whose first garments are perhaps a layette provided 
by charity, does not start out on an equality with the 
baby born in one of our lovely homes in Oak Park. 

The generous eye, you see, takes in the whole 
picture. Its horizon is humankind, unlimited by race, 
class or clan. It recognizes that the good of one is 
the good of all, and that somehow that which is good 
must be brought increasingly within the reach of all. 
One who has such an eye is universal. Such a man, 
said Jesus, finds his whole being flooded with light. 

The third meaning of our Greek adjective is sound 
or healthy. 

If the eye is somehow impaired, if there is near- 
sightedness, a “blind spot,’ or other weakness, the 
individual is at great disadvantage. For things, to the 
individual, are as he sees them. A story recently ex- 
ploited in the press was of a child who saw everything 
exactly in reverse order. Right was left and left was 
right. If a piece of writing were held before a mirror 
he could read it. When directed to write anything 
his impulse was to start at the right-hand margin of 
the page and move to the left. Because of some 
abnormal condition of his eyes the child looked out 
upon a distorted world. 

But it wasn’t distorted to him! 
was just as he saw it. 

So these are the three meanings of that very inter- 
esting Greek word. Simply reading this passage as 
it occurs in most of our Bibles will not disclose that. 
We need to get at the original text. We need to use 
our grammars and our dictionaries. Then our horizons 
are straightway expanded. Let it not be called a pun 
when I remark that, when we look at this text with a 
“generous” eye, we are amazed at the flood of light 
that illumines it. Singlé—generous—healthy. To have 
such an eye is to feel one’s whole being flooded with 
light. 

It has been said that eloquence consists in the 
skillful use of contrast. Not eloquence alone but 
emphasis is achieved by contrast; and Jesus was a 
past master in the use of this method. Our text is 
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an example. The first saying concerning the healthy 
eye and the light which it admits into the body is 
followed immediately by the opposite. But, said Jesus, 
if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of 
darkness! 

The Greek word used here for evil is “poneros.” 
But before discussing that let me quote this entire 
passage as Moffatt has rendered it in present-day 
English. “The eye is the lamp of the body; so, if your 
eye is generous, the whole of your body will be illu- 
mined; but if your eye is selfish, the whole of your 
body will be darkened. And.if your very light turns 
dark, then—what a darkness that is!” 

Here we have two pairs of words set against each 
other in contrast. Generous against selfish; illumined 
against darkened. If your eye is generous, your whole 
self is illumined. If your eye is selfish, your whole 
being is darkened. The contrast is great indeed, and 
it is shown in general by throwing “poneros,” which 
means evil, selfish, against “haplous,” which, as we 
have seen, means single, generous, healthy. 

When you have the one kind of eye, all is alight 
and beautiful; when you have the other sort, there is 
darkness. And a darkness, which we shall see, is often 
mistaken for light. 

We need not go into great detail to explain what 
the old translation calls the “evil” eye. Only remember 
that it is the opposite of the kind we have been con- 
sidering. But get this point. It may, indeed, be the 
“single” eye, in the sense that it is fixed upon a particu- 
lar objective. But in that case the objective is always 
found to be selfish, unworthy or degrading. The eye 
has become morally diseased. 

Cataracts, you know, sometimes form on eyes 
which seem otherwise quite healthy. Usually they 
can be removed and the sight restored. But while 
they are forming the light is shut out little by little. 

The moral sense is sometimes like that. There is 
a kind of cataract which gathers like a thick mist upon 
one’s idealism and turns one’s light into darkness. 
When that happens what a darkness it is! The victim 
may not know that it is darkness. Some of us, you 
know, have “blind spots” in our vision. At a certain 
angle and over a certain area we cannot see at all— 
and perhaps without being aware of it. So with the 
moral and ethical vision. Some people have huge, 
enlarging “blind spots,’ and usually don’t know it. 

Let us consider examples of such beclouded eyes. 

Such persons think their vision is perfect. They 
think they can see straight, and they think what 
they see is right. That is what makes them dangerous 
persons. Folks who are wicked and know they are 
wicked are not half as dangerous as those who have a 
distorted idea of what is right and insist upon acting 
accordingly. It is those with such distorted vision 
whom Jesus had in mind when he said, “If, therefore, 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!” 

You have known persons who are really gossips 
and busybodies, but who have persuaded themselves 
that they are doing their friends a kindness by tale- 
bearing. One such comes to you in strict confidence. 
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He has heard—or she has heard—something which you 
ought to know about! For your own good! So-and- 
So has been talking about you, or is about to take 
advantage of you in some way. The tale is false, 
of course—and that’s just why you ought to know 
about it! All for your own good, you understand! 
That’s why I am telling you—uin. strict confidence. 
Now that person has made himself—or herself—believe 
that you are being shown a kindness. The light that 
is darkness! 

In one of her novels George Eliot says, “Every 
great emotion creates its own world and has its own 
conscience.” And that is literally true. And the 
world thus created by emotion is often very dark to 
everyone except its creator, and the conscience that 
goes with it is as narrow and tyrannical. Yet it seems 
to its creator the very light of heaven, with its con- 
science the very voice of God. Simply because it is 
the product of emotion, unrelieved and undirected by 
moral intelligence. 

Our primitive human emotions, without the poise 
and control of rational thinking, are certain to destroy 
us altogether. 

There is no better example of this than mother 
love. This emotion which is fundamental in our homes 
and our civilization, which has been rightly extolled 
in the finest art and literature, is only too often the 
most selfish and tyrannical thing on earth. And its 
selfishness always comes arrayed as an angel of light! 
In the guise of duty and obligation it lays its deadly 
hand upon many a life, blighting that life beyond 
repair. 

How often a mother says to a son or a daughter, 
at a time when that son or daughter should naturally 
be seeking marriage and the establishment of a home, 
“Now, my dear, it is your duty to stay with mother 
and care for her in her declining years. Mother, who 
has always done so much for you! Wait a little while 
longer.” And son or daughter waits. At this moment 
I recall too many such tragedies in parishes where I 
have ministered. Incomplete and frustrated lives. 

Yes, mother finally went the way of all the earth, 
but son or daughter was then too old to marry and 
set up a home in the natural, normal way. The moor- 
ings tied to the selfish mother were broken. And now 
they are adrift and bewildered, about the most 
pathetic souls on the face of the earth. The light that 
is darkness! 

Social, political and religious fanatics are always 
persons with the diseased and distorted eye. The light 
which is in them, and which to them ?s light, we per- 
ceive to be a thick, sometimes impenetrable darkness. 
Calvin was a great man; in many respects a great and 
good man; a man of gigantic intellect and power. 
But Calvin was a fanatic. Servetus was a man of 
comparable mental power and distinction. But Serve- 
tus rejected the dogma of the Trinity, which Calvin 
regarded as fundamental and sacrosanct. Calvin’s 
distorted idea of religious truth and its proper defense 
against heretics led him to approve the martyrdom of 
Servetus, and he watched him burned at the stake. 

The leaders: of persecution are nearly always of 
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that sort. Men with the narrow, inflexible conviction 
that their concept of light is all the light there is, and 
that those who resist or reject it should be extermi- 
nated. Jesus said to his disciples, “The time is coming 
when anyone who kills you will imagine he is per- 
forming a service to God.” It soon proved to be true, 
and Jesus himself was the first victim. There can be 
no doubt that the members of the Sanhedrin, the high 
ecclesiastical court that sentenced him to death, 
thought they were doing God a service. The light 
that is darkness! 


The most dangerous man at large in the world 
today is Adolf Hitler. Most thoughtful and well- 
informed persons will concur in that belief. Not 
because of the power he wields—which he has and 
which is great. Not because of a giant intellect— 
which he has not. But because he is a fanatic. Adolf 
Hitler believes in himself as a man of destiny. He 
believes in his policies of violence and hatred; horrible 
policies which he has been commissioned by some 
pagan omnipotence to carry through. He is without 
the saving sense of humor, incapable, because of his 
fixation, of the emotions of sympathy and understand- 
ing pity. He is convinced moreover that he is under 
a moral compulsion to employ his physical power, his 
tremendous military machine, to attain his warped 
objectives. 


Gandhi is at the opposite pole in his ideas of 
method and technique. He would employ no force 
at all, physically speaking. But he is equally fanatical, 
equally convinced of the rightness of his own way. 
Thus he is almost as much a menace to civilization as 
Hitler himself, because the course he is pursuing is 
calculated to play right into the hands of Hitler and 
his equally fanatical allies. For Japan, as a nation, 
cherishes the same obsession. The people of Japan 
believe that they are set apart by destiny to rule the 
world—and with no compunction as to the manner 
of doing it. 

The light that is darkness! 


There is a warning here for you and me, and it is 
unmistakable. How about my own light? May it 
not sometimes be darkness? Is some course or con- 
viction of mine which I have thought highly moral 
and right really distorted and selfish? Am I subli- 
mating my selfishness? Do I now and then rational- 
ize myself into believing that what I am doing is noble 
and fine, when, as a matter of fact, it is mean, domi- 
neering and ungenerous? 

_ But my conscience approves it! 


Now—don’t dodge—but the fact is that conscience © 
itself is not always a safe guide. Yes, that sounds a 
bit startling—but wait a minute. Whose conscience 
and what conscience? What is conscience? Con- 
science is the emotional reaction of the convictions of 
right and wrong which have been registered upon the 
mind of the individual. What has been registered? 
How, why and by whom? That is why the Mohammed- 
an conscience is not always the same as the Christian 
conscience. Yet they exert equal authority upon their 
possessors. That is why the conscience of a Hitler- 
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trained youth is abhorrent to the young people who 
sit round our tables. Yet it exerts an even greater 
authority upon its possessors. 

' When my convictions of right and wrong, no 
matter how sincere, are unbalanced or distorted, my 
conscience is also distorted, and therefore unreliable. 
So conscience itself must submit to some sort of test. 

What is the test? 

_ It may be indicated by example. There is a saying 
in Lincoln’s Second Inaugural that may serve our 
purpose. “With firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us finish the work we are in.” As 
God gives us to see the right! Is my right the right of 
God? The Christian God, I mean, the God revealed 
in Jesus; not Mars or some pagan deity to whom Hitler 
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or Hirohito may bow down. What, after all, have they 
to do with God? bn ei ahha rp 

_ If I would know what this God would have to say 
about any light of mine—be it the true light or false 
—let me turn upon it the searchlight of two great 
principles of the Master’s teaching, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy soul, mind and strength. 
That is, cherish those principles of truth, righteous- 
ness and justice which we identify with our concept of 
God, and make them a standard by which all conduct 
shall be measured. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. My neighbor as myself—my neighbor as my- 
self! That is a standard which I alone am able to 
apply. And when with stern honesty I apply it, the 
light that is in me is generous indeed. 


The Enigma of Argentina 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


O the majority of North Americans, Argentina is 

an enigma—the bad boy of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Not a few writers and radio commentators 
seem to take a devilish delight, whenever they get an 
opportunity, in boxing Argentina’s ears. Uncle Sam 
frequently is being urged to act again the role of a 
schoolmaster, and stand this irritating rascal from the 
south in a corner until he learns to play ball like the 
other little boys. At six Pan-American Conferences, 
Argentina has opposed the policies of the United 
States. At the Rio de Janeiro Conference the Argen- 
tine government again blocked the ball’and refused, 
to our embarrassment, to break off diplomatic relations 
with the Axis. 

Is the fault all on the side of the Argentine? The 
answer is no. It’s about fifty-fifty. The problem is 
not so much one of conflicting political policies as a 
failure, on the part of both republics, to understand 
and appreciate the psychological inhibitions and 
excesses of the other. 

The outstanding characteristic of the Latin, and 
the Argentine in particular, is his individualism. Push 
him, shove him, coerce him, put pressure on him and 
immediately his pride is hurt and he becomes as 
obstinate as a mule. Arrogance, says Carlos Bunge, 
the distinguished Argentine sociologist, is one of the 
three typical qualities of the Latin American. The 
central fact of the Argentine character is personal 
pride and honor. The proudest people in Latin 
America are the portenos (citizens of Buenos Aires) 
taking their afternoon stroll along Calle Florida or 
inspecting a prize bull in Palermo Park. 

Since the tragic days of the Spanish Revolution, 
Argentina has considered herself the leader of the 
Hispanic World and the heir of its great traditions. 
Since the fall of France her people have proudly hailed 
Buenos Aires as the Paris of the New World and 
Argentina as the inheritor and guardian of the Latin 
World. Today more books and periodicals are pub- 
lished in the Spanish language in Buenos Aires than in 


Madrid. The Argentine is a sensitive creature and 
reacts with quick resentment against any outsider 
intruding upon his newly won glories. He sees himself 
as a standard bearer, a crusader, and his country as 
a nation with a great mission. It was an Argentine 
statesman who substituted the North American slogan 
of “America for the Americans” for “America for Hu- 
manity.” The Argentine writer Ricardo Rojos exults 
in the sense of brotherhood among all races which 
have found asylum in his beloved republic. But here’s 
the rub. The United States also considers herself a 
nation born with a mission. One has only to read the 
speeches of Lincoln, Wilson and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the essays of Emerson and the poems of 
Walt Whitman, to catch the vision of America as a 
knight in shining armour, crusading for the rights of 
man and the freedom of the human spirit. 

Is there room for two such crusaders in one hemi- 
sphere? Two nations of destiny on one continent? 
Yes, replies the Argentine, if the United States will 
only stay on her side of the fence. The United States, 
as the Argentine sees it, is the imperialist par excellence 
of the Americas. After seizing Puerto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands and Florida from Spain and New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and Southern California from 
Mexico, and after playing power politics in the Carib- 
bean and the Hawaiian Islands, the United States sets 
herself up as the defender of the Americas. Kenneth 
Grubb writes in an article called “La Idea del Des- 
tino”: “The idea of destiny brings up not only the old 
conflict between liberty and necessity, but also that 
of responsibility and guilt.” 

The underlying reason for Argentina’s constant 
opposition to the United States at every Pan-American 
Conference and her refusal to co-operate in Pan- 
American affairs, is due to resentment against the 
leadership of the United States in continental affairs. 
Argentina feels that she should be considered the 
leader of Latin America, and that Protestant Anglo- 
Saxon North America should refrain from poaching in 
her reserves. Many Argentines feel that if it were 
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not for the United States, the other Latin American 
nations would look to Buenos Aires for leadership. 
This is, however, very doubtful, for the other republics 
fear Argentine imperialism as much as they fear 
Yankee imperialism. In fact, Chileans and Brazilians 
often refer to the Argentines as the North Americans 
of South America, for they resent the air of superiority 
adopted by so many Argentines. As a matter of fact, 
some of the hotheads in Buenos Aires have openly 
expressed the opinion that the Argentine ought to take 
over all the territory which at one time belonged to 
the viceroyalty of the River Plate, which includes 
Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay. Today Argentina 
exercises an economic control over the Paraguayan 
Republic that is much more inclusive than any control 
of the United States over the Caribbean republics. 

Harold Callender writes: “Looking at the United 
States, Argentines see their country as a small nation 
at the mercy of a greater; but seen from beyond the 
Plate, Argentina appears as a mammoth not always 
too restrained in exerting its influence. Argentina’s 
small neighbors would say that imperialism is not con- 
fined to nations having one hundred thirty million 
people.” Portuguese Brazil, much larger in area, popu- 
lation and potential resources, also presents a challenge 
to Argentina’s hegemony in the Western Hemisphere. 
The close relations between Brazil and the United 
States are being watched suspiciously from across the 
Rio de la Plata. The writer recalls the cold silence 
that descended on a movie audience in a news theater 
on Avenida Corrientes when a picture of a fast modern 
destroyer, built in Brazil, was shown on the screen. 

Politically, Argentina has been a dictatorship since 
the bloodless military revolution of 1930, when General 
José Evaristo Uriburu overthrew the hopelessly de- 
cadent regime of Hipolito Irigoyen. John W. White 
writes in his recent book, Argentina: “On September 
6, 1930, Argentina exchanged a hopelessly inefficient 
democratic administration for a ruthless, cynical mili- 
tary dictatorship. But the great tragedy of the 
September revolt was that it wiped out democracy 
altogether, turned Argentina’s political clock back forty 
years, and restored to power the regime of fraudulent 
elections and political oppression by which the country 
had been ruled prior to 1890.” 

Revolution is the oldest institution in South 
America. Every revolution has its own code of idealistic 
principles, and freedom is usually its slogan. When in 
power, the revolutionary party conveniently forgets 
what the revolution was all about and becomes itself 
just as autocratic, tyrannical and corrupt as the regime 
overthrown. Democracy as it is understood in the 
United States and the British Commonwealth has 
never existed in any South American republic. The 
governments are either military dictatorships or oli- 
garchies comprised of the wealthy landowners. During 
the past one hundred years, the Argentine ruling class 
has steadily been improving its position by exploiting 
the masses, and the 1930 revolution abruptly halted 
the march of democracy. Hipolito Irigoyen had been 
the caudillo of Argentina’s Radical Party in opposition 
to the Conservatives. In 1922, Dr. Marcelo T. de 
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Alvear, on being elected to the Presidency, broke with 
the Radicals and organized an antipersonalista party. 
The Radical Party has never recovered from the blow. 
Today the Socialists hold the balance of power in the 
Lower Chamber and have shown considerably more 
initiative than the Radicals. 

The revolution of 1930 was carried through by an 
alliance of the Antipersonalistas and the Conservatives, 
which is called the Concordancia. Since 1930 the 
Argentine has not had an honest election. The party 
in power always controls the elections, because the 
constitution gives the President the right, under 
Article 6, to intervene in the provinces “to guarantee 
the republican form of government.” In practice, this 
has meant intervening in the provinces whenever the 
election appears to be going against the government. 
Even democratically minded Roberto M. Ortiz was 
fraudulently elected to the Presidency. On July 3, 
1940, Ortiz, on account of ill-health, delegated the 
executive power to the Conservative Nationalist, Vice- 
President Ramon 8. Castillo. 

On December 16, 1941, Castillo declared the coun- 
try under a state of siege. The state of siege is a 
modified form of martial law which suspends all consti- 
tutional guarantees and gives the President dictatorial 
powers. Among the antidemocratic forces supporting 
Castillo are many Fascists and Nazi sympathizers. 
One third of the republic’s population of thirteen 
million is Italian or of Italian descent, while another 
third is Spanish. There are some two hundred fifty 
thousand Germans in the Argentine, and the Territory 
of Misiones is virtually in the hands of German settlers. 
The Germans: represent a higher class than the Italians 
and have a greater influence. Nazi activities are 
carried on largely under the guise of charitable organi- 
zations. The latest census shows that there are two 
hundred three German schools in the republic, of which 
twenty-two are in Buenos Aires. The German Volks- 
bund had at one time one hundred two branches 
scattered throughout the country. 

It is a fact that throughout South America there 
is a much greater fear of the leftists than of the right- 
ists. A considerable amount of Argentine sympathy 
for the Nazis and Fascists is due to the greater fear 
of Russian Communism. The republics of South 
America are, in general, reacting against Russian Com- 
munism in much the same way that the United States 
and Britain did in the early twenties. It is true, how- 
ever, that the Russia presented to Latin America is 
the Russia of 1920 and not 1942. 

It was recently reported that when President 
Ramon S. Castillo returned to Buenos Aires after a 
tour of the interior, he was greeted at the station by 
a large crowd shouting, “Viva el Presidente de la Paz!” 
(Long live the President of Peace!) As is well known, 
the present policy of the Argentine government 
towards the war is one of neutrality. The Argentine 
government has given the United States navy the 
right to use and repair its ships in Argentine ports. It 
is also true that the sympathies of the majority of the 
people are on the side of the United Nations. In 
reference to the North African campaign, Foreign 
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Minister Enrique Ruiz Guinazu cabled Cordell Hull 
that the Argentine people were watching with soli- 
darity and interest the efforts made by a great and 
friendly nation in safeguarding the security of the 
Americas. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that the Argentine 
people hate war and are determined to stay out of this 
war as long as they can. Their reply to criticism from 
the United States over their present neutrality is a 
frank reminder that two years ago the United States 
believed in neutrality. It was only Japanese bombs 
on Pearl Harbor that brought the United States into 
the war. If Buenos Aires was bombed, the Argentine 
Republic would be in the war in less than twenty-four 
hours. Although some of the influential members of 
the Conservative Party may be pro-German or pro- 
Italian, the majority are pro-Argentine. They confi- 
dently believe that it is to the national interest of the 
republic to remain out of the war as long as possible. 


Archaic Thinking Held 
to Postwar Plans 


WARNING that quirks in our thinking, many 

of them traceable to our frontier tradition, stand 
in the way of constructive postwar planning, both in 
the domestic and international field, is contained in 
the current Public Affairs Pamphlet, After the War? 
by Maxwell S. Stewart. 

“Before the war,” Mr. Stewart writes, “many of 
us thought that if we could make this country truly 
democratic and prosperous, the rest of the world 
would benefit from our success. We now know that 
we were wrong. We now know that war is the greatest 
threat to our future, and that discontent in any part 
of the world may breed a conflict that threatens our 
very existence. We know that we must have a sound 
foreign policy if our domestic planning is to be worth 
anything. Planning in the world sphere must be of 
two types: (1) Planning for the maintenance of peace; 
and (2) planning for world economic well-being. The 
two are, of course, closely related. We cannot have 
peace when men are hungry, or economic stability if 
men fear war. 

“In the domestic field our first concern must be to 
provide jobs for all. But the American people need 
many other things. They need an adequate amount 
of nourishing food . . . sufficient clothing . . . proper 
medical, dental, and hospital care ... land . . . educa- 
tion for all... and play for all. All these needs can be 
met, and met satisfactorily, if we but turn the energies 
now devoted to the war to the production of the 
necessities of peacetime living. 

“Few will deny that America needs the things listed 
above. But some persons will insist that we cannot 
afford them. This notion that we cannot pay for any- 
thing we produce is, of course, utter nonsense. But 
it is widely believed. 

“If we use our resources as we have used them 
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Today, it is the rising middle class that the cham- 
pions of democracy must turn to in the Argentine. 
It is this ever-growing middle class which will form 
the strongest bulwark against the cohorts of totali- 
tarianism. The future of the Argentine is not in the 
hands of the landed aristocracy, the army generals 
and reactionary politicians, but in the will to freedom 
of Argentina’s rising middle class. The majority of 
white-collar workers, shopkeepers, students, small 
farmers, schoolteachers, industrial workers, are mem- 
bers of the Union Civica Radical. The fires of freedom 
burn fiercely in the hearts and minds of the vast 
majority of Argentines. They know that the victory 
of democracy over the powers of totalitarianism on the 
battlefields of Europe, Africa and Asia will have tre- 
mendous repercussions throughout the length and 
breadth of South America. As they look out to the 
open sea or to the white peaks of the majestic Andes, 
the free winds of the Pampa blow about them. 
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during the war, and make sure that everyone who 
wants to work has a job, we shall be able to rebuild 
our cities, provide for health, education, and the other 
necessities of a full life. The costs of providing these 
things are merely payments to ourselves for the work 
done in providing them. 

“The responsibility for the kind of world we are to 
live in after the war lies at the doorstep of each indi- 
vidual American. As a people we have carried over 
certain ideas from frontier days that make it difficult 
for us to adjust our thinking to today’s world... . It 
is quite clear to economists, for instance, that it was 
the demand for repayment rather than the money 
advanced for reconstruction that contributed to the 
depression that wrought such injury to the United 
States. But recognition of this and other important 
facts have not got through to the American public as 
a whole. And in view of the powerful interests which 
for years have colored our thinking on these matters, 
they are not likely to get through in time to influence 
the making of the peace unless something is done about 
it now. 

“While we are devoting our energies to the war, we 
must not neglect the equally grave and perhaps more 
difficult task of preparing for the responsibility of the 
peace. Knowledge that we are doing this should speed 
victory by giving people reason to hope for a better 
world after the war.” 

After the War? is the seventy-third in a series of 
popular, factual, 10-cent pamphlets published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. This pamphlet will be followed in 1943 
by several Public Affairs Pamphlets dealing with spe- 
cific aspects of the general postwar problems presented 
in After the War? 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CLXXVI—tThe Election Time Trip 


Johannes 


OR many years I have made the trip to Cobleskill, 

New York, from Washington or Boston in order 
to vote. The Madame says that the voting is inci- 
dental, and that the main thing is the visit to the 
farm. Be that as it may, I maintain that duty calls 
upon me to vote and prudence commands me to see 
that all is shipshape at the farm before winter sets in. 
Although I have made many such trips, I never cease 
to wonder at the contrast between the Union Station, 
Washington, or the Pennsylvania and Grand Central 
in New York, and the peace of the hills. 

Travel is harder these days. The government has 
clamped down on unnecessary travel. One has to 
stand long in line to get to a ticket window. In little 
ways, however, one who has to travel can help himself 
by avoiding where possible purchase of tickets in 
Washington, by going early in the day to city ticket 
offices, by deciding things once for all when he does get 
to a ticket seller, by using midweek trains instead of 
week-end trains when possible, and by taking it philo- 
sophically whatever happens. 

The trains do run, they make their schedules 
remarkably well considering the amount of freight on 
the tracks, they move through the same enchanting 
scenery on the Hudson or in the Berkshires, and there 
is human nature in larger and more varied forms to 
study. 

Reaching Cobleskill by rail on Hallowe’en, it was 
pleasant to be taken into the old home for dinner, to 
call on the other relatives and to get news of nephews 
in service—three of them on my side of the family, two 
on the Madame’s—some young officers and some 
privates or in officers’ training schools. There is a deal 
of planning involved in filling the gaps made by their 
absentee. There is a deal of loneliness which takes 
courage. 

One of Cobleskill’s oldest citizens had died early 
that Saturday, a man in his eighty-ninth year whose 
family had settled in the valley before the American 
Revolution, and I went to see his brave wife. There 
were many ties between our two families, and it was 
natural that I should be asked to assist the Methodist 
minister at the funeral services on the Monday follow- 
ing. Never have I seen a larger turnout of the business- 
men of the community. 

It was about 9 p.m. before I got to the farm, but 
my brother had been up earlier in the day and started 
fires, so that the deadly dampness of an unoccupied 
house had been chased away, and an hour of exposure 
of bedclothing to the heat of a roaring fire completed 
the housekeeping that was necessary. 

Sometimes on the election-day week end I strike 
snow or cold weather, but this year it ‘was warm. 


Earlier in the week snow had covered the hilltops, but 
it was gone now. About a third of the leaves still 
clung to the trees, the grass was green, and the bar- 
berry bushes were gorgeous with their scarlet berries 
showing through leaves of the most vivid yellow. 
Little birds here and there could be heard, probably 
goldfinches and song sparrows, and the jays gave loud 
notice that something was doing around our back 
door. 

Sturdy little petunias and the lavender sweet alys- 
sum were putting forth a few blossoms in the window 
boxes, which are partly protected by the house, and 
there were fifteen exquisite blossoms of shell pink on 
the Christmas rose (hellebore) in an open flower bed. 
It seems such a pity that the Madame can never see 
her Christmas rose in bloom with its memories of the 
resourceful country girl, now dead, who gave it to us. 
I always mail a blossom to her, but it’s not the same 
thing as having her see it for herself. 

Thoughts of the boys in the trenches of Guadal- 
canal, in the dread ruins of Stalingrad, and in a score 
of other places that the news commentators were telling 
about, came to me as next morning I drank my 
fragrant coffee and fruit juice and ate my corn muffins 
by the warm kitchen range. Some of these boys are 
where they long for a breath of bracing air, and some 
are cold and thinking of kitchen fires that they know 
about. Some are at sea and some are on land, but 
with a threat to their lives every minute. Here in the 
Hollow I knew that it was not wrong to feel sheltered, 
warmed and fed, but that it would be terribly wrong 
to forget them, not appreciate them, not do all that 
in me lies to help them. 

The old hills around the Hollow close in as the 
leaves fall and as winter comes. They seemed much 
nearer. It is almost as if nature were saying to us: 
There is guardianship, protection, adequate help for 
man if he only will accept it. Or as if the good earth 
were trying to tell us that we do not need to fight one 
another in order to have bread and meat, light and 
fire, beauty and hope. We all have things to trade to 
one another that enrich life if we only were free to do 
it. But neglect to police the world and arrest criminals 
promptly has laid these heavy burdens upon us. May 
we not fail in international obligations again! 

I planned to climb the mountain and attend -the 
10 a. m. service in the Methodist church of Summit, 
but rain came when it was time to start, blotting out 
Old Cobble and making a thick film over my eye- 
glasses, and so I gave it up. Often I have laid down the 
law that people have no business to stay away from 
church because of weather, but when it means a three- 
mile walk uphill on a dark, stormy day, I suppose: there 
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is something to be said on the other side. Still, I know 
that if I had done it, there would have been exhilara- 
tion in it. I should have felt repaid whoever preached 
or however small the congregation. I know it because 
I did take a walk of a mile to a neighbor’s and then 
climbed the steep hill road that goes up from in front 
of our little church to have dinner with another 
neighbor. 

It is interesting to get the fresh impressions of city 
people who have moved to the country. I asked my 
hostess what the big difference was between her life 
on the farm and life in Flushing, Long Island, and 
instead of saying something about markets, she said, 
“After it grows dark.” 

In Flushing there were stores near by, her church 
a square away with much going on, movie theaters in 
easy walking distance, a schoolhouse near enough so 
that her boys came home to lunch, and a neighborhood 
card club. Here she was up on a hill by a dark wood, 
with a road that is slippery when it rains. When night 
closes down, Flushing seems a long way off. But 
already she is making new connections through the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the church and the other 
natural groupings about the Central School that her 
boys attend four or five miles away. 

There was a Hallowe’en party in Richmondville 
that this family had attended the night before I visited 
them—a community affair, a parade in the streets of 
people in costume, prizes for the most striking or 
appropriate make-up, open house in the Central School 
with sweet cider and doughnuts for five cents, and a 
demonstration by pupils of arts and crafts in the shops 
of the school. 

As I came back down the slippery, muddy hill 
to the hard road below, the sun was trying to break 
through the rain clouds, though rain was still falling. 
The roar of Stony Creek came up from below. The 
sunlight for a moment fell on the little church standing 
out so clear against its background of dark woods. 
Our own farm buildings showed up as they never do 
in summer with their guardian poplars, the only trees 
in sight that had hung on to all their leaves. It was a 
beautiful scene; albeit a bit lonely. It was a kind of 
good-by to summer. By the time sunset had come, 
the great clouds were all tipped with gold. There was 
more hope, more certainty, in the rain-soaked land- 
scape. 

There is healing power in nature for all who love 
her. But as Bryant said in “Thanatopsis,” she speaks 
a different language for different people, and differently 
to us in different moods. If one cannot stand it to live 
where he cannot hear the rattle and roar of some Third 
Avenue Elevated, what I am saying will not mean 
much. But for those who have a feeling for nature 
and who do not fly to her just to escape—and especially 
for those with some religious faith—nature speaks with 
power as well as with beauty. 

Augustus Bromberger 8 this power when he 
wrote: 

-There’s a part of the ‘sun in an apple, 
-There’s part of the moon in a rose, 
There’s part of the flaming Pleiades - 
In every leaf that grows. 
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And it is not by accident y 


. the God whose love we sing 
Sends a little of his heaven 
To every living thing. 


But what has any of this to do with the election? 
There was a bitter fight in New York State over the 
governorship and over other state and local offices. 
For governor, Dewey ran against Bennett and Alfange. 
Bennett, a very competent attorney general, was 
handicapped by the memory of a Democratic state 
convention where rowdies booed the Democratic 
governor who tried to nominate someone else. Also, 
Bennett was running against a man who had made so 
good a record as district attorney of New York that 
he had been strongly supported for President of the 
United States. And there was an upright American 
Labor candidate in the field to attract the votes of the 
Democrats who would not support Dewey and who 
were too angry at the state chairman to vote for 
Bennett. It is all water over the mill wheel now, but 
the mill may go on grinding political wheat that. will 
put Dewey in the White House. How did I vote? 
Like thousands of other American citizens, exactly as 
I pleased without apology to any of the bosses on 
either side, but all that I feel it necessary to boast 
about is that it was not a straight ticket. 

And what has all this to do with the colossal 
struggle in which all of us pacifists and nonpacifists 
are engaged, whether we will or not? Just this. That 
communion: with nature keeps us close to reality— 
fixed on the foundations—in touch not only with the 
everlasting hills but also with the God who created 
them. 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help,” wrote the psalmist. “My help 
cometh from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 
He will not suffer thy foot to be moved.” 

Certainty, stability, steadfastness, are great words 
just now. Nature helps us get them. 

What was that that William Alexander Perey 
wrote in “Overtones”—something about a bird singing 
alone among the autumn trees? The song was so 
mystical and clear, so full of certainties, that it seemed 
to him that no man could listen long except upon his 
knees. ; 

Yet this was but a simple bird, 
Alone among the trees. 


IF IT TARRY, WAIT 


HABAKKUK 2:3 


This is the time for firm, unyielding faith 

In man’s eventual freedom, tyranny’s final death. 

Often defeated, lost, eclipsed, undone, 

Down through the centuries the dream has run. 

Hold fast the vision, sure and unafraid, 

Through. grief, disaster; patiently await 

Fulfillment. It will come. It will not be too late. 
Una W. HaArsen 
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Are Parents Necessary? 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


A Sermon in Collaboration by Emily Morrison and Stanley Manning 


HE story of Jesus’ adventures in Jerusalem when 

he was twelve years old is the story of a young boy 
just entering the emotional crisis of early adolescence, 
whose parents did not understand him, and who so far 
misunderstood his parents’ attitude that he did not— 
perhaps felt that he could not—confide in them. In 
reading this very familiar story, did you ever stop to 
ask yourself, “What do you suppose would have hap- 
pened if Jesus had asked Joseph and Mary to let him 
stay behind in Jerusalem?” Probably they would have 
said, in effect, “Pooh, pooh, you don’t know what you 
want to do, father and mother know what is best for 
you, and, anyway, you're too young to stay here alone 
in the big city. Come home like a good boy.” That 
is about what any normal parent would say to a 
twelve-year-old. Undoubtedly he knew what they 
would say, and so, taking advantage of the confusion 
incident to the starting of the caravan on its way back 
to the north country, he slipped away to gratify the 
secret wish he had to see and know more about the 
Temple. 

There are several aspects of this story that are 
worth considering, besides this eternal lack of under- 
standing between the generations. 

Jesus apparently followed his impulses without a 
thought of what his absence would do to his parents. 
Perhaps there had not been those little expressions of 
affection which mean so much to a boy or girl, even 
when they seem not to notice them, or to be em- 
barrassed by them—a pat on the shoulder, a light in 
the eye, or a word of praise. Perhaps he thought they 
wouldn’t miss him much, and he seems to have been 
surprised that they should come back to hunt for him. 

Then, too, Joseph and Mary appear to have been 
like many modern parents—they did not know or seem 
greatly to care where their boy was until darkness fell 
and he did not come back to supper and to go to bed. 
When they finally found him, they were astonished, 
first because he was in the Temple, and second, because 
he was not only interested in what happened there, 
but was extremely intelligent about it all. Most 
adolescents are more serious and more intelligent than 
their elders generally believe. 

In the third place, the wording of Jesus’ answer to 
their question, “Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” does not give quite the force of 
what he said. Dr. Moffatt’s translation makes it 
clearer: “Didn’t you know I had to be in my Father’s 
house?” They could not understand that inner com- 
pulsion, but we read that Mary kept all these sayings, 
pondering them in her heart, although many sugges- 
tions in later parts of the Gospel indicate that she never 
did understand him. Doubtless Joseph pondered them 
also, and I like to think that he came nearer to under- 
standing Jesus than Mary ever did—for I am quite 


sure there must have grown up between this boy and 
his father an intimate companionship which is the 
perfect expression of parenthood and sonship. 

These are interesting speculations, and of course 
that is all they are. But they suggest certain things 
about the relations between parents and the young 
people in their homes today, or those who will be young 
people in a few short years. Someone has raised the 
question as the title of a book, “Are Parents Neces- 
sary?” And the answer depends on two other questions 
—“What are our children going to be?” and “What 
kind of parents are we?” 

Under a dictatorship parents are quite unnecessary, 
for after a child is born, training and education can 
just as well be given by the state. Indeed, that is the 
most efficient way, for if they are brought up by their 
parents, they may form ties of affection that interfere 
with complete loyalty and subservience to the state. 
Not only if we want them for cannon fodder, but if we 
want robots who will do the mechanical work of an 
assembly line, or follow unquestioningly the path of 
least intellectual resistance, using slogans and clichés 
instead of hard individual thinking, parents are quite 
unnecessary. 

But even in what we think of as a democracy, 
parents are much less necessary than they once were. 
So many services that used to be given in the home, 
parents and children perhaps working together, are 
now done outside. Parents used to make most, if not 
all, of their children’s clothes. They prepared the 
lunches children took to school. They taught them all 
the skills and most of the habits they acquired—things 
that now the state teaches in the schools. 

Parents are unnecessary, also, when young people 
want to be alone, or with others of their own age. One 
of the foolish things that we sometimes attempt is to 
be boys and girls together with our young people. A 
woman may only be as old as she looks, and a man as 
old as he feels, but our young people know that when 
we think that, we are only fooling ourselves. We don’t 
fool them. They are too polite to say, “Act your age.” 
They convey the idea by staying away from us. 

But parents are more necessary than they ever 
were before, because life is so much more complicated. 
In Hartford three hundred years ago, when children 
had learned to read and write and cipher, when boys 
had learned the simple skills of farm work as it was 
then done, when girls had learned to cook and sew, 
and when both knew the details of family life in a 
one-room cabin, parents were no longer needed. They 
were ready to live their own lives independently. 

Today there are so many uncertainties in life— 
there is a breathless rush about it, there is noise and 
danger—and the war has only served to increase these 
and make them more evident. Children and young 
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people need a place of refuge where they can feel secure, 
not so much from physical danger as from the stress 
and strain. In a changing world they need, as we all 
do, an assurance that there are some things that do 
not change, and the love and trust that home ought to 


afford give that assurance better than anything else. 


And that takes us back to a question we have already 
asked, “What kind of parents are we?” Did you ever 
stop to ask yourself, “Am I the kind of parent my 
child would choose?” Of course they have nothing to 
say about it. They are born into a home and family, 
and they don’t even have the choice of take it or leave 
it. They have to take it, which places a heavy respon- 
sibility upon parents to make it the kind of home and 
themselves the kind of parents their children would 
choose, supposing, of course, that they would make a 
wise choice. 

So parents are tremendously necessary if they are 
of the right sort. And the right sort of parent is one 
who in every way is preparing the children and young 
people for independence—to live their own lives. That 
training should be started in early childhood; other- 
wise, when the physical and emotional strains of 
adolescence come, parents will be truly baffled by their 
bewildering offspring, and the young people will be 
equally baffled by their bewildering parents. Neither 
will understand the other. That was what happened 
in the Temple in Jerusalem over nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

One of the fundamental principles of our Universal- 
ist faith is stated in the words, “We believe in the 
supreme worth of every human personality.” We must 
think of that with reference to our children and young 
people. They must think of it as it applies to parents. 
Even young children are persons. For their physical 
safety they have to be surrounded by certain pre- 
cautions, but as they grow they need an ever increasing 
measure of freedom—things they are allowed to do as 
they wish, wider boundaries for their play and inde- 
pendent excursions, liberty to choose in more and more 
details of life. Of course that freedom of choice calls 
for a knowledge of consequences. If a girl is allowed 
to choose a dress for herself, she must know that she 
will have to wear it, even when its glamor is gone and 
she tires of it. If a boy spends his allowance money 
for a model airplane, he cannot spend it for an electric 
train, and each of them ought to be helped to make it 
a real choice, and not to act hastily on a sudden 
impulse or desire. That will be excellent experience 
for the more serious choices they must make later in 
their youth. 

Too often we older people continue to make de- 
cisions for them long after they are able to choose for 
themselves, thinking that we know better, as some- 
times we may, but very often the choice we make is 
according to the standards of an earlier life, which we 
may prefer, but which are as out of date as the fashions 
and the dances of ten years ago. Or we want to 
protect our children and young people against the 
mistakes we made and the hardships we had to 
undergo. So we often coddle and spoil them. Mother 
love, as someone has suggested, may easily become 
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smother love, and our choosing ‘for them, rationalized 
by a “mother (or father) knows best,” may be simply 
a gratifying of our own suppressed desires. That may 
show itself in the choosing of a course at school or 
college, or in the choice of a life work. Boys, especially, 
have been forced into occupations they did not like 
in order to gratify family pride, because father or 
mother liked to think of their son in such a position. 
I very nearly became a railroad man because my 
mother’s ambition was to be able to travel whenever 
she wanted to in a private car. 

Many a young life has been wrecked by parental 
interference in the choice of a life partner. That does 
not mean that no parental advice or guidance is 
needed. But it does mean that it ought to be given 
early, before thought and affection have been centered 
on one individual. Then it is usually too late. Young 
people marry in spite of parental opposition, or they 
acquiesce, and then perhaps never forgive their parents 
for robbing them of the happiness they might have 
had. The time to start is when boys and girls are first 
forming friendships on any other basis than that of 
neighborhood. They can be helped to be critical, in 
the best and original sense, which is to judge—not to 
find fault—to make a fair estimate of the qualities of 
their friends and companions. Their standards of 
judgment will be one-sided at first, and may seem 
ridiculous to us. Physical prowess or skill in games 
will have disproportionate weight when boys are 
judged. But that will correct itself as they grow older, 
and intellectual, moral and social factors will play an 
increasing part. Then they are not likely to go astray 
when the supreme choice of a life partner is made. A 
young man may not fall in love with the girl his 
father would have chosen; a girl may not accept-the 
individual her mother prefers; but neither is likely to 
make a serious mistake. And anyway, they are the 
ones who are going to live together, and because they 
are persons—different personalities from their parents 
—their desires and points of view are not the same. 

The other side of this whole matter of choice, 
whether of dress, amusements, occupation or life 
partner, is that young people do well to give honest 
and thoughtful consideration to the suggestions and 
points of view of their parents and other adult advisers. 
It is an unfortunate fact that all too often when a 
parent raises a question about a friend or companion 
or habit, young people rise in passionate defense, and 
their elders then are swept into a similar emotional 
state which precludes any real thinking or careful 
judgment on either side. Parents have had experience 
—long years of it—and they do know some things that 
young people have yet to learn. Wasn’t it Mark 
Twain who said that when he was sixteen he could not 
understand how it was that his father could have 
lived so long and known so little, but when he was 
twenty-one he was surprised to see how much his 
father had learned in those five years? About the 
most emphatic word in the vocabulary of a three-year- 
old is Why? Later on the word is less frequently 
uttered, but the need to know the reasons for anything 
is just as real. Young people are more reasonable than 
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we. elders are inclined to think. But that is just what 
they are—reasonable—which is a very different thing 
from being docile receivers of every word of wisdom 
or something else that falls from older lips. There was 
a time when the old patriarchal tradition still lingered 
on, and the word of father or mother had authority 
because they uttered it. Now it may still have 
authority, not because father or mother says so, but 
because of its innate reasonableness. 

This is an almost exact parallel of the difference 
between the old and the new authority in religion. It 
used to be that authority was handed down. The 
pope, or a church council, had spoken. Or the Bible 
said this. Or a creed told us what to believe. That 
settled it. But the new attitude toward religion 
carries an appreciation of its reasonableness. If a papal 
encyclical or a Biblical exhortation or a creedal state- 
ment is reasonable, we accept it gladly; if it is not, the 
source from which it comes does not make it either 
reasonable or true. Peter urged that attitude upon the 
early Christians when he wrote, “Be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason 
of the hope that is in you with meekness and rever- 
ence.” 

We must be able to give a reasonable answer to our 
children and young people; and they must consider the 
reasonableness of our answers. One of the ways to 
make that easy and natural is to build up through 
their growing years the custom of holding a family 
council regularly, or at frequent intervals, when all 
sorts of questions and problems are talked over and 
settled. Children and young people make unreason- 
able demands upon the family finances, or leave an 
unreasonable amount of work for others to do inside 
or outside the home. But in about ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred it is because they have not been given 
a chance to see the reasons for what they are asked, 
or told, to do. Just to tell them, “This is what you 
ought to do; this is your share; this is reasonable,” is 
not enough. Or to give them reasons in terms they do 
not understand or appreciate will not do. A family 
discussion when they can ask questions, and when we 
can make sure they do understand our answers, gives 
them an opportunity to make their own decisions, and 
then there is almost sure to be willing co-operation. 

As an alternative to that, if the idea of a family 
council does not appeal, we might try the experiment 
of changing places sometimes and let the children order 
us around. Each might then come to appreciate the 
other’s position, and it might be good for both parents 
and children. 

‘We often hear it said in these days that the home 
is the cornerstone of democracy—and it is—but. only 
if it is a democratic home. A home where one parent is 
the dictator, or where one of the children is a tyrant, 
or where everyone goes his own way with little regard 
for others, is not democratic, nor does it furnish a 
foundation for a democratic state. If we really have 
faith in democracy we ought to be willing to practice 
it at home. The essence of democracy is that everyone 
should have a voice in reaching decisions, regardless of 
age, sex, education, wealth or anything else. There 
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must be not only the free give-and-take of discussion, 
but willing acceptance of decisions and cordial co- 
operation in carrying them out. 

And that is easy when there is real, deep and 
abiding love that undergirds the home and family life. 
After all, that is the greatest thing that parents can 
give their children. That love grows out of trust and 
confidence, mutual respect, the sharing of many varied 
experiences, grave and gay. And nothing can take the 
place of it. It is for this that parents are most neces- 
sary. That is the reason why boys and girls in early 
and middle adolescence should live at home. There 
are exceptional cases where boarding school may be a 
good thing, but only when there has already been 
established that sense of security and permanence 
which only home can give. 

Then these young people are ready to go out and 
face life for themselves. So far as children and young 
people are concerned, that is what homes are for—to 
prepare them to live their own lives well. And there 
comes a time when they must go away from home, out 
from under its protection and shelter and security. 
Only so can they grow strong enough to face the diffi- 
culties and problems of adult life. It is a great mistake 
to keep them in the shelter of the home too long, as 
great a mistake as it is to send them out too soon. And 
young people differ widely in their development, and 
so in the time when they ought to go. 

Perhaps this has seemed more like a lecture on the 
psychology and sociology of family life, but it is more 
than that. And the reason is that the kind of home we 
have been talking about, with the spirit of real democ- 
racy in it, and with a deep conviction that is put into 
practice of the supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, is possible only where there is a real religious 
faith, where there is an abiding foundation of Christian 
love. Home can be, and ought to be, a little bit of 
heaven for all who live and all who visit there. But 
heaven isn’t a place where everyone, or anyone, has 
his own way all the time. It is a state of affairs where 
people dwell together in peace and good will, in 
mutual harmony, co-operation and affection. That 
makes home a heaven, and will make heaven seem like 
home. 

After Joseph and Mary and Jesus returned to 
Nazareth, Joseph must have realized that his boy was 
growing up to be a man. And I am sure there de- 
veloped between them just the kind of companionship 
and affection of which we have been speaking. Perhaps 
it had started years before when Jesus as a little boy 
played in the carpenter shop. As I have tried to think 
what must have gone on in the mind and heart of 
Jesus in his growing years and before his public 
ministry began, I have been able to think of no other 
explanation for the heart of his gospel of the Father- 
hood of God. 

Some years ago I ended a sermon with these verses. 
Perhaps I put into them something of my own experi- 
ence with my father. But I am sure they furnish a 
sort of sequel to the story of Jesus’ first visit to 
Jerusalem: 
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JOSEPH, THE FATHER OF JESUS 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, took his boy to the carpenter shop; 

Taught him to wield the hammer, and later the saw and plane; 

Showed him the way to fashion the yoke and the table-top, 

Shaping and scraping the wood to reveal the beauty and 
strength of the grain. 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, took his boy to the mountain-side; 

Taught him to wield the axe till the tree fell to the ground; 

Showed him the vista far, and the beauty of forests wide; 

Let the world touch the heart of the lad with a sense of its 
peace profound. 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, took his boy to the house of prayer; 

Sat by his side and heard the majestic words of the Law; 

Let him feel how men found God in the service of worship 
there, 

While the boy’s aspiring soul bowed in reverent joy and awe. 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, took his boy to his father-heart; 

Gave him the quiet love that a boy can understand— 

The quiet love that lasts, from which one can never part, 

Which teaches the lessons a boy learns with head and heart 
and hand. 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, went to his last reward 

After a simple, toil-filled life, worthy of honest praise, 
Humble and just and devout, lived in the fear of the Lord; 
Left to his son the mem’ry of the friend of his boyhood days. 


Joseph, the father of Jesus, is living with men today 

Wherever the gospel of Jesus is preached in the world abroad; 

For, searching the wide world over for a word that he might 
say, 

The son found but one word, “Father,’ 


tell of God. 
Joseph is a type of parent who is necessary. 


> 


when he wanted to 


MIDYEAR CONFERENCE IN CONNECTICUT 
Harry Apams Hersey 


ORMAL attendance, despite unfavorable conditions, 

marked the thirtieth annual Midyear Conference under 

the joint auspices of the Connecticut Universalist Convention 

and the Association of Universalist Women, held in the 

Bridgeport Universalist church, Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, November 11. » 

The sessions were presided over by Mrs. George L. Champ- 
lin, president of the A.U.W., Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, chair- 
man of the convention committee on young people’s work and 
religious education, and J. Albert Robinson, the new presi- 
dent of the convention. 

Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey spoke of the program and the 
aims of the National A.U.W., and stated that the five familiar 
points in the program developed by the United Christian Adult 
Movement, for adult religious education, had been adopted 
by the Universalist women. These points are: (1) The Bible 
in life; (2) Personal faith and experience; (3) Christian 
family living; (4) The church and its outreach; (5) Com- 
munity issues; (6) Major social problems; (7) World rela- 
tions. 

She said in part: “Our aim is to develop the worship 
service by Universalist women, who have made great progress 
in this line; to keep all gains and move forward; to ask for 
an increase in concentrated study, especially in the days ahead 
for the church and its world relations. I am glad to report 
that recent word from Ruth Downing, through a friend who 
came from Japan, assures us that all her work is proceeding 
as usual and without molestation by officials. Miss Martha 
Stacy, from Japan, is now in charge of an orphanage at the 
Grenfell Mission. 

“Our work in North Carolina is most encouraging. In- 
stead of further contributions for Japan, at present impossible, 
we are recommending contributions to the war relief work of 
our denomination under Dr. Reamon. Beyond ourselves we 
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: 
wish to support the American Mission for Lepers. We mean 
to make the world a livable place for everybody under a real’ 
and lasting peace.” 
Mrs. Hersey commended especially the leaflet, Wilbur and 


Pete, the wonderful story of leper support by the “pig banks”; 


Who Walk Alone, the inspiring story of the leper who be- 
came, a useful citizen and great benefactor of his fellows 
for a quarter of a century; and Tar Heels, a vivid picture of 
North Carolina. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive director of the General 
Sunday School Association, spoke of how to discover and 
develop leaders in church work. ‘We are dependent on good 
leadership to reach our goals. Wise planning for finding and 
developing such leaders should be the program of every church. 
Unfortunately it is generally not so. Church-school teachers 
in particular should be selected with the greatest care and on 
the basis of qualifications. No ‘overnight’ appointment on 
the sole basis of willingness to ‘take a class’ should be made. 

“To discover and develop leaders, have the religious 
education committee and the official board in your church 
ask, ‘What leaders are needed?’ Then list all qualified per- 
sons. Get persons who ‘care’ for the work and who realize 
the importance of their part to the whole. Make a thorough 
study of parish problems. Use our church youth more. En- 
list one or more qualified adults as short-term or alternating 
teachers. Use the parents. We have not begun even to tap 
this large source. Find and use newcomers in the com- 
munity who possess good qualifications, and use outsiders 
(members of other denominations) when available. 

“The next step is to have effective supervision; to use the 
deacons of the church in this field; to set up church guidance 
committees to direct the energies of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions; to set up libraries for church-school workers; to estab- 
lish annual retreats for the local church committees at which 
they may study intensively and plan the work wisely.” 

Miss Esther Ericson of New Haven spoke of what the 
church should expect of its Y.P.C.U. “It should expect the 
members to become a part of a spiritual church, to participate 
in the church service, to serve in the choir; to become good 
citizens; to acquire and exercise a democratic, international, 
interracial attitude; to engage in wholesome recreation.” 

Rev. Robert H. Barber, pinch-hitting for someone else, 
spoke of what the Y.P.C.U. should expect from the church. 
“The church should always be bringing to its youth an aware- 
ness of the spiritual profundities of the Christian faith; it 
should make the youth aware that the minister and the lead- 
ing laymen know about religion; it should furnish youth with 
a minister who will be companion, leader, comrade and friend; 
it should lead the young people to find the answers to their 
problems and questions instead of giving them the answers; 
it should help them ta see the unseen, to make acquaintance 
with the indescribable, to make contact with the great person- 
alities of history. And with the youth the minister should be 
at times very unorthodox.” 

At the supper tables President Robinson spoke briefly of 
having recently assumed office and of his high approval of 
the objectives announced by the denomination. Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, who left “home” in Bridgeport twenty years ago, 
expressed her pleasure at being back again. Rev. Albert F. 
Harkins, the new minister in Stafford, and his wife received 
greetings, and Mr. Harkins spoke of his joy at being in 
Universalist fellowship. The secretary of the convention read 
a letter from the Lord’s Day League of New England, asking 
for co-operation in securing a better observance of Sunday. 

Rey. Albert F. Harkins conducted the evening worship. 
President Robinson again spoke briefly of his new office and 
work. In the absence through illness of Dr. Russell L. Clinchy, 
Rev. Fred B. Hoskins of Bridgeport gave an inspiring address 
on “The Meaning of the Church.” He said that the church is 
the one institution that through the ages has faced the prob- 
lems of the world, as did Jesus and the prophets in their time. 
To seek the kingdom of God has always been its goal. The 
church has the most practical program of any institution. 
Truth and Love are its tools. 
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THE 1943 UNIVERSAL WEEK OF PRAYER 
JANUARY 3-10, 1943 


ACH year during the first full week of January there is 

a world-wide observance of the Universal Week of Prayer. 
Next year, the dates are January 3-10. This week will be one 
of a global fellowship in prayer. 

The series of topics for next year has been prepared by 
Dr. Oscar Edward Maurer, one of the outstanding and best 
known preachers in New England, and pastor of the Center 
‘Church, New Haven, Conn. The theme about which. the 
topics are written is, “Faith Giveth the Victory.” The seven 
daily topics under this theme are: 

Sunday, January 3, “Appearance and Reality.” 

Monday, January 4, “Flight or Faith?” 

Tuesday, January 5, “A Song in the Night.” 

Wednesday, January 6, “The Anchors of Faith.” 

Thursday, January 7, “The Faith That Impels.” 

Friday, January 8, “Faith Plus.” 

Sunday, January 10, “The Faithful God.” 

‘Christians need to pray. They need to pray unitedly in 
all communities right across America. How better could any 
group of ministers and churches start the New Year? Only 
the power of God can steady us and give us strength in this 
crisis. 

The Universal Week of Prayer booklets may be ordered 
from the Department of Evangelism, the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., at the rate of 5 cents per single copy and 2 cents 
each in quantities, postpaid. 


THE OLD MINISTER TO HIS SUCCESSOR 


Rev. Edward Everett Marggraff now eighty-three years 
of age and living in retirement at Bucyrus, Ohio, attended 
the Universalist church at North Hatley, Quebec, recently 
and wrote a long letter to Rev. Robert Lewis Weis, pastor. 

Mr. Marggraff graduated in 1888 from the old Crane 

. Divinity School, forerunner of the present Tufts School 
of Religion. He was present at the fiftieth reunion of his 
class in 1938. He served the church in North Hatley for 
twenty years. Other pastorates included Derby Line and 
St. Albans, Vt. His letter dated September 3, 1942, in 
part follows. 

Tue Epitor 


WANT to thank you for your sermon, “Wanted: Believers 

in a Ruling God.” The thought in the beginning paragraphs 
of your sermon relative to absentation from church services is 
so apparent, and from any points of view so discouraging, 
that only the person who denies the reality of religion in 
every aspect and has become a self-worshiper would dissent. 
Nearly all honest people deplore the fact. But the situation 
leads readily to conclusions that completely overshadow other 
facts not nearly so palpable. How true it is, as you say, that 
apart from Roman and Eastern Catholic churches there has 
been a marked falling off from regular church attendance. This 
is true and would seem particularly so here in our own country. 
I feel it is not true of most European countries where the 
dominant religion is Catholic, such as Spain and Italy, and of 
countries like Holland and the Scandinavian districts where 
Lutheranism is the religion of the state, or even of England, 
or, if so, to a lesser extent than in the United States. 

We should remember that a “state without a bishop” or a 
land where religion is free in the sense that nobody is com- 
pelled by law to support a church of any kind if one doesn’t 
wish to do so is a new and not a long-tried experiment in 
man’s social and political life. Like all innovations such de- 
parture from the usual seems to be ominous. Every new truth, 
we must remember, is dangerous and almost always starts a 
wordy battle sometimes ending in fisticuffs. Almost the first 
word man says where a new truth is revealed by God to 
man is, “I challenge that statement. It is not true. It is 
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false and a lie.” Then controversy begins and the battle is 
on. And when a truth has fought its way valiantly and un- 
flinchingly year after year without surrender or submitting to 
silences when it has been maligned and vilified, and its pro- 
ponents have been declared to be emissaries of the devil, that 
truth revealer—Time—comes to the rescue and vindicates it. 
That is the natural and logical and, I am almost persuaded to 
write, the usual history of truth, particularly religious, moral, 
philosophical truth before it is accepted. 

Once accepted, like most freedoms, truth is apt to be 
abused. So it has been with man’s freedom of worship. 

But depraved as we are, we are not wholly so. Sane pe- 
riods return and sensible views reassert themselves. Since 
“God has written eternity in man’s heart,” man never per- 
manently can forget his origin, try hard as he may. Religion 
in some form is as natural to man as marriage: If that be 
true it is bound to survive and will not die till man does. But 
its expressions may change and its forms vary. There is a 
permanent and a transitory element in it that time alters. 

It seems to me that our age, notwithstanding the move- 
ment away from the house of worship, is not less but in fact 
more religious than when Oliver Cromwell or even Abraham 
Lincoln lived. Men and women are coming back to religion 
by ways different from those we expected. Even today, behold 
Catholicism here in free America! The sacrifice of the Mass 
to you and me seems gross superstition. But to millions of 
men wiser than we it is a reality. It is the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ—the Real Presence in the elements. There 
are multitudes who would lay down their lives for it. Men 
and women find Christ in it. It is glorified by religious emo- 
tion and brings Jesus face to face with men. It has: become 
more than a symbol. The symbol has become incarnate with 
flesh and blood, and so accepted by the intelligent Romanist. 

Most Protestant nonritualistic churches, whose symbols 
are abstract, are sharing and have shared many of their im- 
portant functions of religious and moral teaching with agen- 
cies that are not known as sacred but secular. There is much 
good preaching in our day coming from sources quite un- 
known less than a century ago. There are very many agen- 
cies at work in our day that bear no religious label whatever, 
and that are regarded as secular affairs, but which are good 
exponents of moral and spiritual uplift. Even the majority 
of much read books of fiction, romance and story preach in 
their way as truly as do the clergy. The secular magazines of 
the day are almost without exception voicing in their way 
some phases of the Gospel. The radio reaches millions, and 
the great secular newspapers of our day (both daily and 
weekly) contain frequent articles that stress the importance 
of the moral law and worth of the moral code. 

In many Protestant churches, if there be a gifted and 
consecrated soul endowed with the power of utterance and the 
grace of speech, churches are well attended. Is not this true 
even in many instances where these qualities of prophecy and 
endowed power of insight into moral and spiritual truth are 
wanting? Wherever the message of Jesus is exemplified with 
earnest sincerity and unselfish devotion by a man without un- 
usual endowment, in the long run there’s response. 

Then there are the poets. What proclaimers of God’s 
word some of them are! Phillips Brooks used to say that 
the great poets ranked easily with the great preachers as 
prophets of God. These agencies are all doing good preach- 
ing as well as the revealers of the truths of science, medicine, 
surgery, chemistry, biology, etc. So it seems to me there is 
good ground for hope by men and women interested in the 
coming of God’s kingdom. The kingdom comes spiritually, 
not by miracle, and therefore it comes very slowly, but it 
comes. God can wait. He is in no hurry if man is not. Jesus 
Christ did not die in vain! 

We need not be discouraged. There is progress. You are 
doing splendidly in North Hatley. Simply to keep going is a 
victory. Your work will tell and is telling. Preach and pray, 
study and work, and God will take care of the results. You 
have a message and you are therefore constructive. Do just 

(Continued on page 724) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM THE MAINE OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


To tHE Epiror: 


The just recognition of the merits of osteopathy and of 
the osteopathic physician lies and will always lie in attain- 
ment of results and benefits. Rather than being a half century 
behind, we feel that we are over a half century ahead of the 
allopaths, as trends in the healing arts, adoption of our meth- 
ods, and the extremely rapid growth of this, the fastest grow- 
ing young profession, demonstrate. As far as entering the 
field of practice “by the back door” is concerned, that state- 
ment indicates the gross ignorance or misinformation of the 
author of those statements. He should have investigated the 
educational requirements and legislation affecting osteopathy 
before making himself an object of ridicule. 

This is in a small way a refutation of part of one of your 
articles on page 655 by Ernest E. Davis on “We Surely Need 
Heat.” 

A religious periodical is no place to introduce verbal com- 
bat, but our readers are broad-thinking individuals who wish 
no unfair statements to go unchallenged. After all, I look to 
a president of the Illinois Universalist Convention, as do 
many of our readers, as a leader, but as a leader who should 
know whereof he speaks before he prescribes. It is my hope 
that he has maintained closer contact with the improvements 
in his own profession than he apparently has with those in all 
the healing arts. 

Roswe u P. Bates, D.O. 
Orono, Maine 


A NOBLE TESTIMONY 


To rHE Epiror: 


If the following short account of some of the experiences 
of nearly fifty years in the ministry is of interest for the 
“Reactions” we leave it in your hands. 

My first connection with any church lasted about ten 
years—as a member of the Sunday school and the last year 
also of the church. It was long before I recognized that I 
owed that church much for religious training and fellowship. 
I severed my connection by asking for a letter of dismissal 
when leaving town, without attempting to explain, for I was 
not only aggrieved, but felt I could not make clear my reasons 
for not desiring membership in that or any other church. 

There had been a revival in another church lasting three 
months, which drew about all the high-school pupils, and at 
the close I was urged to unite with the church. I united with 
the church I had been attending, which required the applicant 
to be examined by a board before being received. 

Though many were to join, I was examined alone and I 
tried to explain that I felt I could not subscribe fully to the 
doctrines of the church. I was told that I would not be re- 
quired to profess anything I did not believe, and every mem- 
ber of the board approved my reception as a member on these 
terms. But on the next Sunday, when about twenty-five 
joined the church, the same profession was read, and we were 
accepted in a body without reservation for anyone. 

Soon after, in a young people’s meeting, an enthusiastic 
convert tested us all with a series of questions as to the valid- 
ity of our conversion. I refused to vote on these, and soon 
heard at school that I had become an “infidel.” At that age 
I did not attempt to defend my views or to explain my 
troubles to the board, but I felt I had been misinformed by 
them. Later I moved to Galesburg and heard my first Uni- 
versalist sermons by Dr. Stephen Crane, who after some 
months invited me to join the church. I was happy to be 
invited and felt a sense of security from the first. Of course 


later I would have acknowledged my debt to the other church 
for what its faithful ministers and teachers had done for me, 
even though now rejoicing in the sense of greater freedom in 
my new connection. 

Now for almost the fifty years that the Universalist Church 
has afforded Martha and myself a fellowship in which we feel 
that nothing stands in the way of our following the leadership 
of the Master and the call of the Spirit of Truth as we hear it, 
we have regretted nothing except our inability to render more 
service. 

We have tried to reopen numerous dormant churches and 
to organize a few new ones. We have had numerous happy ex- 
periences with people who declared we had brought them the 
first Universalist messages they had ever heard, and we have 
heard many testify to their joy in the larger faith. 


For myself, the greatest shock came when a zealous “death- 
and-glory” Universalist, on the way from a service held in a 
church of another faith lent to us by courtesy, gleefully re- 
marked, “I tell you, Jones, you took hide, hair and all tonight 
off the old mossbacks.” As I knew him to be a militant old- 
timer, I was aghast at the thought that perhaps I had denied 
the very freedom promised by the Master to all who abide in 
his word. 

Ever since, I have felt that if we cannot appreciate, the 
sincere faith and love of such as cannot accept all that seems. 
to us to be true and show love and sympathy and courtesy, 
we close doors that might otherwise open to a fuller sense of 
the Divine Compassion we ourselves are only just beginning 
to value. 

Our time is passing swiftly, and we know not what oppor- 
tunities remain for us to show the blessedness of a church 
that stands committed to Faith in the Infinite Father of all. 

We feel the assurance that even the best and holiest man 
will not be disappointed in the measure of the Divine Com- 
passion. 

Truly there is none Infinitely Good but One, God. 

Leon Perer JONES 


Rev. Leon Peter Jones and his wife, Rev. Martha Garner 
Jones, were ordained in 1894, and now live on Route 1, Patas- 
kala, Ohio. 

Tue Eprtror 


WHEN DYED-IN-THE WOOL UNIVERSALISTS 
ARE ISOLATED 


To tue Eprror: 


Mr. Rheiner of Denver has been invited here for some time 
to hold a Universalist service, and last Sunday about fifteen 
of us gathered for a service and for a social period that fol- 
lowed. What an experience! I’ve been full of it ever since. 
Most of us were strangers to each other before the meeting, 
but we found innumerable mutual friends to talk about. We 
all felt well acquainted when we parted. 

Besides Mr. Rheiner and his wife, who knew almost 
every one I knew, it seemed, there were Harry Cary and his 
wife (son of our missionary, Dr. Cary), who are here with 
the Japanese Language School on our campus and who knew 
many of the people I knew. We had a mother and daughter, 
living in Boulder now, who are Kansas Universalists, and 
several Denver Universalists have moved to. Boulder. One 
lady who had to leave only because she was starting for Cali- 
fornia the next day (I did not get her exact name, but I will 
look her up when she comes back), said as she went out the 
door that she wondered if we knew Will Couden. I spoke 
right up, and she and I had a good chat about him. She lived 
in the Southern Michigan town where he was raised. I’m 
wondering myself how he is. 
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Dr. van Schaick’s name was mentioned early. In fact, it 
was one of the first things that Mr. Rheiner asked me, if I 
knew Dr. Van. He also told me of the excellent work Dr. 
Perkins is doing now. I was so glad to hear of him. 

Mrs. Rheiner and I found several things in common to 
talk about. She told me of teaching at Ferry Beach, where 
she knew Dr. van Schaick, and of being a helper of Dr. Ben- 
ton in Philadelphia and of Dr. Benton being brother-in-law of 
our own Dr. Levi Powers. She and I both had directed girls’ 
camps this past June. We even went over the pros and cons 
of that. 

All of us find ourselves quite happy in the Congregational 
church here in Boulder, but there was something very rare 
and soul-satisfying in that meeting that I am sure we all felt. 
We have agreed to try it again before too long. The Carys 
especially were anxious because they expect to leave here in 
the spring. 

Newuiz WeisHaupt YEAGER 
973 14th St., Boulder, Colo. 


BEING FAIR TO PACIFISTS 
To rue Eprror: 

“Being Fair to Pacifists,” in a recent issue of THe Leaprr, 
was a grand reply to the pacifist group. You were fair to 
them and you properly stated the case. 

I cannot go along with them as far as you do. I will not 
raise or give any money to support conscientious objectors 
in a camp. There are twenty-two men from our group scat- 
tered all over the war zones of the world. It is not fair to 
them to subsidize men who refuse to carry their part of the 
war burden. Conscientious objectors will have to get along 
without my help. I do not even respect them. 

There is another matter that disturbs me, and that is the 
policy of Teamwork. I do not believe this publication ex- 
presses the views of our clergy on the war situation. I doubt 
if 10 per cent of them agree with the editor. If we are not 
careful this publication is going to place our denomination in 
an unfair light. 

Artuur W. McDavirr 
Muncie, Ind. 


General Mark Clark, Major Richard Walton, Captain 
Edmund F. Ball, and Navigator Richard Walton, all in Africa, 


are on Mr. McDavitt’s list. 
Tue Eprror 


BOTH BRAVE AND FAIR 
To tHE Eprror: 

I join you in objecting to “militarists” when applied to all 
who approve our present national policy of war. For the word 
is derogatory. It fits Mussolini, and it fitted Theodore Roose- 
velt, but it does not fit those—doubtless the great majority— 
who deeply deplore war while regarding it as a sad necessity 
in certain circumstances. But “nonpacifists” is not a satis- 
factory alternative, being merely negative. We prefer some- 
thing positive. Thus it was with the busy baggageman at 
the railroad station. A college president of considerable dis- 
tinction, of which he was quite appreciative, Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott, thought he had been kept waiting too long, and therefore 
said to the baggageman, “I am Nott, from Indianapolis.” 
No response. Again, somewhat louder,.“I am Nott, from In- 
dianapolis.” Nothing happened. And a third time, emphati- 
eally, “I am NOTT, from Indianapolis.” Whereat the bag- 
gageman bellowed, “Well, where the devil are you from?” 

What really are the nonpacifists? In the current issue 
(November 11) of the Christian Century, they are called 
“nationalists.” This recalls to me the editorial announcement 
in that paper right after Pearl Harbor, ““We choose to stand 
with our country.” Another alternative to “nonpacifists” is 
used by Prof. Richard Niebuhr, viz. “coercionists.” Perhaps 
there is still another word even more appropriate. I do not 
think of any. Y batep og 

May I add that I regret the common habit of pacifists to 
stretch the meaning of “pacifism” till it covers all the Christian 
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virtues. It seems to me the word should be limited to the 
subject of war. We should not speak of “pacifism in the 
home,” “pacifism in industry,” “pacifism in personal relations,” 
etc. War is important enough to have the word exclusively. 

Henry W. Prnxnam 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


TO YOUR KNEES, MY FRIEND 


To vue Eprror: 

I am not going to take much of your time or much of mine 
to congratulate you on getting Earl Browder out of prison. 
All he did was to evade the draft, obstruct the war, tell a half 
dozen different lies when getting passports and was finally 
convicted. It went to the Supreme Court and they said he 
was a criminal and a crook, but I see he is out now, lecturing 
for your party, or perhaps I should say the Communist Party. 
I quote from the Chicago Tribune of October 28, 1942: 

“Earl Browder, the Communist boss, has made his speech 
in Chicago denouncing Senator Brooks. It was to perform 
such chores that Mr. Roosevelt let him out of the federal 
penitentiary where he was serving a four-year term for pass- 
port fraud. Mr. Browder came here to help Pat Nash and Ed 
Kelly put their candidates across.” 

I cannot justify you in signing his petition; neither can I 
justify any of the signers except Bishop Francis J. McConnell: 
Of course we will forgive him for anything. He has a fat job 
and a fat income “siphoning the fat off the top.” 


L. L. Coryetu, Sr. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


We do not admire Earl Browder but we admire justice. 
Giving a Communist a much heavier sentence than a corpora- 
tion executive is not justice. Writing of a noble man like 
Bishop McConnell in the vein of this letter is neither justice 
nor ordinary man-to-man decency. If our friend would read 
the Bible more and the Chicago Tribune less his letters might 
unprove. 

Tue Eprror 


NEWS FROM CHAPLAIN BOYD 


To rHE Eprror: 


I enclose amount due on subscription for Ralph Boyd. 
He has never written that he has received Tue Leaner, but it 
may get through to him in time. We hope so, for he is thrilled 
with any word from the homeland. Air-mail letters (not V) 
reach him in about eight days, we find. He is very enthu- 
siastic about his work there. 

I have wanted to get hold of one of the sermons he wrote 
a long time ago and it was in Tue Leaver. Must have been 
about 1935—“Long Ropes and Strong Stakes.” Is there any 
chance of getting a copy? 

Leona R. Boyp 
Eustis, Fla. 


THE OLD MINISTER TO HIS SUCCESSOR 
(Continued from page 722) 


as you are doing. Be entirely honest as you are and set forth 
the truth as you understand it, in love. Nothing is safer than 
that. God is always on that side. I have little faith in the 
possibility of building large and strong institutions through 
so-called liberal Christianity. The great churches will slowly 
take over all our truths in so far as we have truth, and I think 
we lack many, but why be discouraged about that? We should 
rejoice rather. The light is slowly breaking. God has nothing 
to hide and why should not we be equally catholic? Thanks 
again for your sermon. Work and despair not. 


If you want to see the United Nations win, then don’t 
just sit in the bleachers and throw pop bottles. Those who 


give the most get the most. 
. . Wenpey L. Witikie 
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: Our Library Desk 


Ascent To Zion. By S. Arthur Devan. 

Maemillan. $2.50. 

A subtitle is given, “Worship — the 
Drama of Jesus’ Gospel,” but this book 
is more than that. In its historical treat- 
ment it tells of beginnings of worship- 
forms in ancient religions, especially the 
Hebrew, before the years of Our Lord. 
-An older book, which perhaps many have 
read, The Ritual Reason Why, explains 
the meanings of elements in worship- 
patterns of Christians. This book by 
Dr. Devan does far more than that. By 
painstaking scholarship he gives us valu- 
able historical data. But he shows us 
the psychological reasons why many an- 
cient forms survive into our modern 
world, and will probably continue to sur- 
vive, to outlive all the silly jugglings 
that are done to a service of worship. 
His treatment is inclusive. He explains 
‘Greek Church forms, the ritual of the 
Roman Mass, the rites of Protestant 
liturgical churches, and the usual cus- 
toms observed by nonliturgical Protes- 
tant churches. And it is all done in such 
an interesting manner of reverence and 
humor and with such liberality of feel- 
ing that few would guess that Dr. Devan 
is a Baptist minister, and an outstanding 
one at that. The range that he covers 
is extensive. It includes prayer; music; 
gesture; architecture and its embellish- 
ment in sculpture, glass, metal; choir ar- 
rangement and behaviour; the minister’s 
‘appearance and manner; altars and holy 
tables with and without candles; vest- 
ments; bouquets; hymnals; “taking up 
the collection”; the Christian calendar; 
and the significance of color. Here one 
finds the answer to most questions as to 
the what and why of the parts of Chris- 
‘tian worship. 

But there is a deeper layer of thought 
in this book. It all ties up with the pro- 
found theory that God calls for man’s 
‘worship and man’s worship is naught 
unless it is a sincere response to God 
nd a true offering to him. And the 
author speaks a very important message 
to us all in these words; “There is need 
for a speedy and drastic reformation in 
the worship of American Protestantism.” 
He has no use for pretty additions whose 
‘object is “to enrich the service.” Such 
jerry-built methods lead nowhere. The 
real question as to worship is, Is it the 
congregation that is to be entertained 
and made comfortable, or is it an at- 
tempt of souls to make an offering to 
‘God? No matter how splendid the ser- 
mon and the music, Dr. Devan feels that 
the life of a Protestant church depends on 
- the service of holy communion, and he 
pleads for its restoration ‘as the vital 
and central thing. His practical appeal 
is a strong one, that in our schools young 
men candidates for the ministry should 
be trained in the how and why of good 
ecclesiastical usage, and that this sort of 
training should begin even in the infant 


class of the church school. The one- 
sided theory of perfect liberty and self- 
expression, resulting in Bible ignorance, 
Dr. Devan calls a heresy that is costing 
the Protestant churches too much. Ig- 
norance and disrespect are the results. As 
he puts it, “The young must not even be 
taught how to worship and how to pray; 
it is for them to develop their own tech- 
niques of prayer. The result of this 
preposterous heresy was the production 
of a generation of religious illiterates who, 
whatever their other virtues, knew even 
less about Christianity than they did 
about spelling.” 

If the Protestant Church is going to 
become simply a forum or a lecture hall, 
where some brilliant speaker is going to 
hand out his knowledge or his editorials 
on some contemporary situation, then, 
of course, the “devotionals,” the “exer- 
cises,” the “preliminaries” do not matter 
much. Neither will the church. But if 
Protestant services are to be an attempt 
to unite people in worship, then a work- 
ing knowledge of the history and the 
value of worship technique would appear 
to be more than advantageous. It would 
seem to be essential. This book is valu- 


able and timely. Ee Cnbbe 
° 


UnirarIAN YEARBOOK. American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston. 


Like all publications of the American 
Unitarian Association, the yearbook 
1942-43 is well edited and well done in 
all respects. It gives the officers and 
bylaws of the A.U.A. and the officers of 
all auxiliary bodies besides the objects. 
Area organizations, state and local con- 
ferences, even the Icelandic churches in 
North America, appear. 

There are 350 active churches, of which 
334 report a “constituency” of 136,917, 
and the total estimated is 143,475. There 
are 470 ministers in full fellowship, and 
94 affiliated. Three hundred nine minis- 
ters report salaries, of whom 36 get under 
$1,000; 33 between $1,000 and $1,499; 
35 between $1,500 and $1,999; 55 be- 
tween $2,000 and $2,499; 46 between 
$2,500 and $2,999; 35 between $3,000 
and $3,499; 27 between $3,500 and 


- $3,999, and so on up to $7,000 or more, 


of whom there are 7. TVS: 
e 
Remember Peart Harsor. A one-act 
play. By Albert Cowles. Baker. 


There are certain movements in this 
play that may be theatrically effective, 
but there is considerable strain in the 
effort to establish them. The audience 
is not adequately prepared for the as- 
sumed attachment between the lovely 
American girl and the crafty Japanese 
spy, and these two characters too easily 
drift into the sleep of exhaustion in order 
to serve the playwright’s exposition. 

Throughout the play the devices of 


the playwright—eavesdropping and the 
use of an electrically charged chair and 
a dictaphone—are entirely too obvious. 
It is a question whether actors, partic- 
ularly unskilled actors, could make this 
play as convincing as, at the present 
time, its title demands that it should be. 
The presentation might easily result in 
an impression of a premature attempt to 
commercialize a highly dramatic and 
critical incident of recent history. 
Epson R. Mites 


Senp Our Tuy Licur. By Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. Walter H. Baker Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Because this is a chancel play, mod- 
ern counterpart of the ancient morality 
play, institutions, movements and causes, 
rather than persons, are represented. 
This may be a deadly device, as many 
loyal but weary attendants of church 
drama know after viewing the spirit of 
progress in crepe paper. Such a fault 
does not characterize this play. It is 
because social problems facing the mod- 
ern church, such as war, poverty, race 
differences, crime, are not passed over 
with bland or meaningless generalities. 
Instead, they are faced courageously, yet 
artistically. A play like this is needed 
in many churches to jolt smugness from 


its intrenchments. eee ey ee 


Tue Lire or tHe Minp. By Emile Cail- 
liet. Macmillan. $1.25. 


The primary idea of this book is that 
religion has been crowded out of life by 
philosophy and metaphysics, by business, 
and by statecraft, until it is a minor 
factor in human affairs. The author con- 
cludes that “our de-Christianized civiliza- 
tion seems to know less than any before 
it about the really great matters of life. 
It only uses longer words to tell what 
it does not know. We produce, but we 
do not create.” 

Professor Cailliet puts his case against 
a background of apt and revealing quo- 
tations from philosophers of many shades 
of opinion and makes a convincing case 
for the losses to individual and race life 
by the substitution of a man-centered 
metaphysics for a God-centered system 
of thought. 

One intriguing suggestion is that when 
we think we really talk to ourselves. Is 
this inner conversation a monologue, or 
is there another Presence sharing it with 
us? ‘This idea opens a way to explain 
what some people are sure they have 
experienced in all ages—direct inspira- 
tion. 

The Life of the Mind is a plea for the 
return of religion to its rightful place 
in our thinking. It is provocative and 
might serve for some as a pleasant in- 
troduction to the study of philosophy. 

Errre McCotitum Jones 
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Views from the Hill 


VERY time I read the life of Jesus 
—and especially so in these present 
days of turmoil—I marvel at the man’s 
serenity. 


He never seemed to be dis- 
tracted. No matter 
what the condi- 
tions were, he re- 
mained tranquil. 
They tried to 
make him_ king; 
they attempted to 
throw him over a 
cliff. Quietly he 
walked away. The 
mob charged him 
to openly  con- 
demn an_ unfor- 
tunate woman and, embarrassed for 
something better to do, he wrote in the 
sand with a stick. Caught in that storm 
at sea, with everyone else rocking the 
boat, he remained unruffled. With his 
very life at stake, he stood before Pilate 
and refrained from uttering a word. Can 
today’s followers of this Nazarene dis- 
play comparable assurance? What was 
the source of his strength? 

For one thing, he had a justifiable 
faith in himself as a child of God. 
“Man,” said Marcus Aurelius, “must be 
arched and buttressed from within, else 
the temple wavers to the dust.” We 
must believe in our own high character, 
that we are tall enough to reach God’s 
hand. All the waters of the oceans can’t 
sink a boat unless they get to the inside. 
Jesus knew that he had inside himself 
whatever it would take to meet what 
happened to him from without. He 
knew that God would never put a child 
of his in a room where all the windows 
and doors were locked. “The Lord is 
my shepherd, I will not fear”; “Fret not 
thyself because of evil doers”; “The 
Eternal God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.” All 
these Jesus knew, and so should we. 

And he believed in his fellows. That 
is not always easy. But consider those he 
had to deal with. Out of the twelve, 
one was to deny him and another to be- 
tray him. Simon Peter’s hands smelled 
of fish, but Jesus made him the founder 
of his church. Matthew was a tax col- 
lector and his neighbors cordially hated 
him, but Jesus made Matthew the 
author of the First Gospel. Poor Mary 
Magdalene loved, but not always wisely; 
yet Jesus made her the first missionary 
to a city. He made of an intolerant 
bigot an ambassador of good will. Jesus 
believed in the recoverableness of man. 
And his faith in his fellows stood the 
pragmatic test—it worked. 

And, withal, he had an unfaltering 
faith in an unfailing God. Jesus knew 
that a bridge had to be anchored at 
both ends. Emerson once said that “the 
supreme lesson of history is to learn 


what the centuries say over against the 
hours.” Of course, “God is not mocked. 
Whatsoever a man soweth [or an insti- 
tution, or a nation, or civilization itself], 
that, too, shall he reap’—the inevitable 
moral logie of history. “Let the tares 
grow with the wheat,” Jesus told his 


disciples, “because, in the long run, the. 


tares will have no harvest.” “Let the 
rain fall on both righteous and un- 
righteous, because unrighteousness hasn’t 
the ghost of a chance.” Napoleon, on 
St. Helena, said, ‘Alexander, Caesar, 
Charlemagne and myself conquered the 
world by force. We are done; but Jesus’ 
way lives on.” “The captain and the 
kings depart,” and Edith Cavell survives. 
“The shouting and the tumult die away,” 
but Lincoln’s “malice toward none” is 
immortal. 

Strange words for our kind of world— 
a world which seems to care little for 
truth, or brotherhood, or God. How in 
contrast they stand to the mighty forces 
which are said to be determining human 
affairs! Yet “out of the heart are the 
issues of life.” The ultimate forces of 
the universe are not material; they are 
spiritual-moral. Hitler and Mussolini 
and Hirohito are not so much our 
enemies. They will die; but what they 
mean will not die, and we must keep 
our eye on meanings. Whoever builds 
on injustice, cruelty, mass murder, can- 
not stand for long, for he is fighting 
against God. You can’t do that and 
survive. But the individual, or nation, 
or church, building on charity, justice, 
compassion, brotherhood, thereby calls 
God himself into alliance, and life along 
these lines cannot fail. 

Together with the rest of you I have 
been searching my own heart, re-examin- 
ing the foundations upon which my per- 
sonal faith rests. In the midst of almost 
universal destruction, I have been asking 
myself whether anything at all will re- 
main when this conflict is ended. As 
though in reply, ancient words keep 
ringing in my ears: “Therefore will we 
not fear, though the earth be removed.” 
True, this is no time for an easygoing 
optimism which closes its eyes to stark 
peril and overwhelming tragedy, but 
there is such a quality as realistic opti- 
mism which sees all the facts and still 
perceives sound reasons for courageous 
faith. If religion means anything at 
all, it means most certainly that there 
are some things over which even war 
and world revolution have no final power 
and which remain when the frightfulness 
of evil has done its worst. 

Ah yes! there is a world which can- 
not be shaken. The power to fortify the 
soul against the invasion of circum- 
stances is one of the greatest spiritual 
distinctions of man. A man can say 
and believe and live, “I will not be a 


coward. I will not surrender. I will 
not be the puppet of things and outward 
conditions.” If and when a man says 
that, believes it, and proceeds to live it 
day by day, he straightway finds his 
soul falling into order. Fear dies and 
courage stands at the gate, calm as a 
sentinel. R.cC 


WHY GO TO CHURCH? 


From the Meetinghouse, First Congrega- 
tional Church of Los Angeles, James 
W. Fifield, Minister 

You remember the story of the old 
British chieftain? The Romans had in- 
vaded Britain and the chiefs of the tribes 
were gathered in council. Each had a 
different plan, and each was determined 
to go his own way. 

Until an old chieftain arose. Picking 
up a bunch of fagots, he handed each 
man a stick. “Break them!” he directed. 
And each broke his stick with ease. 

Then he took an equal number of sticks 
and tied them together into a bundle. 
“Now try to break them!” he told them. 
And not even the strongest man could 
do it. 

“That,” he pointed out, “is the differ- 
ence working separately and working to- 
gether as one!” 

What has this to do with religion? 

Religion is derived from the Latin 
words “re” and “ligo,’ meaning — “To 
bind together.” And that is the whole 
purpose of religion, to bind people to- 
gether for a common purpose. 

You want happiness, contentment, 
prosperity. You can’t have these alone. 
You get them only as you help those 
around you to win them too! So why not 
join with your neighbors in praying as 
well as in working for them? Remember 
what the Master promised— 

“Again I say unto you, that if two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father which is in 
Heaven. For when two or three are 
gathered together in my name there 
am I in the midst of them.” — Mart. 
18: 19-20. 

Get the weight of a common aim, a 
common purpose, behind both your 
prayers and your work. 

Go to church!—The Christian Evan- 
gelist, St. Louis. 


WEST HAVERHILL SERVICE 
The annual Thanksgiving service was 


held Sunday, November 22, in the West 


Haverhill, Mass., Universalist church on 
Broadway. This service was conducted 
by the men of the First Universalist 
Church at Haverhill. Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman, minister of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd at Lawrence, formerly an 
active member of the Y.P.C.U. in Haver- 
hill, was the speaker. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE ON PROGRAM BUILDING 
M.A.U.W. Public Meeting, Lynn, Mass., October 29, 1942 


Today, the Association of Universalist 
Women must have a unified program. 
It is a program for the churchwoman and 
must meet her interests and needs. 

In choosing a committee to build 
it, each department of our former setup 
should be represented, that it be broad 
enough to hold the interest of women of 
all ages. 

Our yearbook, We Would Be Building, 
has an ideal outline for such a program. 
It consists of worship, education, fellow- 
ship and service. The material is well 
planned and available to everyone. 

It is necessary to make a careful study 
of the individual group. No one pro- 
gram is suited to all. 

There is a fine outline of study in the 
“Seven Areas of Living” as proposed by 
the United Christian Adult Movement, 
with which our national association is 


affiliated: (1) The Bible in Life; (2) 
Personal Faith and Experience; (3) 
Christian Family Living; (4) The 


Church and Its Outreach; (5) Com- 
munity Issues; (6) Major Social Prob- 
lems; (7) World Relations. 

Perhaps a special time for the study 
of these areas, other than at the regular 
monthly meetings, would prove most 
helpful im some groups. Sometimes the 
one meeting is too full for the proper 
consideration of such a course. 


Careful planning should be made for 
special days. Many people are not 
familiar with our church projects. These 
should have such a place in our unified 
program that they would command the 
attention of every woman concerned. 
As many women as possible should be 
given something to do in the preparation 
of these programs. It is surprising how 
one’s interest grows if one has had a 
specific part in the planning. 

The mailing of programs and the send- 
ing of cards to those seemingly less inter- 
ested sometimes brings good results. 

If “we would be building” our whole 
program must be one of progress. We 
must grow in numbers and in faith. 

Finally, if one is chosen to. take an 
active part on a program, she should 
remember that it will be all in vain if 
she cannot be heard. One should be 
speaking to that person seated in the 
last row. 

We should so build that after each 
coming-together we have something to 
carry away with us which will enrich 
our lives. 

Lintian Dunia 


[Mrs. Duhig acted as chairman of the 
Conference on Program Building held 
at the Lynn meeting.] 


YOU ARE NEEDED 
IN THE WAR EFFORT 


From the Office of Civilian Defense 
comes a second letter to national church 
groups requesting their further co-opera- 
tion in the war effort. This asks for a 
simple service which any one of us can 
render, and is summed up by the De- 
fense Transportation as follows: “Carry 
little things now or you'll be carrying 
big things later.” 

With Christmas approaching, women 
should give thought to the rubber situa- 
tion. With all deliveries cut 25 per cent, 
and with still more drastic reductions in 
prospect when present tires give out, 
people are strongly urged to carry such 
packages as they are able to, leaving the 
tires for such heavy goods as furniture. 

We must change our usual ways of 
doing things. We must change our care- 
less methods of ordering, assuming that 
we are also paying for delivery. The 
above-mentioned notice carries the fur- 
ther suggestion: “Never walk out of a 
store with empty arms if you have 
bought numerous small articles.” 

Let us not complain about our lot. 
Carrying a package a few rods isn’t com- 


parable to carrying war equipment miles 
through the jungle. No one has a right 
to complain about such small inconven- 
iences while our men in the forces have 
need of the rubber we can save. 


A LETTER FROM 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


The program of November 4 was both 
an inspiration and a demonstration of 
interdenominational neighborliness. It 
was most appropriate following citizen- 
ship week. 

Our Women’s Church Federation had 
held its first program meeting of the 
season with a citizenship program. A 
Mrs. Sellers of Chicago spoke on “The 
Hope of Christian Democracy,” and Mr. 
Carr, minister of St. Peter’s Church, 
Chicago, gave a stimulating talk on our 
responsibility at the polls, and then de- 
livered an address on “The Challenge 
of the Postwar Era.” 

Our own afternoon program followed 
a busy morning of sewing for the Friends 
Service Committee. We are turning out 
some excellent remodeled garments. A 
luncheon was arranged, and our guests 
from five neighboring churches joined 


us, together with our pastor, Dr. Frank 
D. Adams, and Mrs. Adams. 

Mrs. Francis Davis gives our devo- 
tionals, and I wish other women’s asso- 
ciations could hear her or use her mate- 
rial. I can think of no one who gives a 
more spiritual devotional. She puts time 
and thought into it, and it always proves 
to be uplifting. 

Our guests were all active women in 
their groups. Grace Episcopal Church 
and the Congregational, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, and Lutheran churches were all 
represented. 

Each woman gave a comprehensive 
report of the women’s work of her 
church, its missions, social service activi- 
ties, and even its budget problems and 
their ways and means of working them 
out. It was interesting to note that all 
had the pledge system. And by the by, 
this year ours is working out better—it 
seems to take just so long to get in the 
swing of a new order. 

As you see, a real neighborly feeling 
pervaded the meeting. And already our 
president, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, has 
been asked to attend some special gath- 
aang Sa Buancue W. Kerr 
CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FRIENDLY HOUSE 
(Canton, North Carolina) 


The Boorns plan to give toys, games, 
books, dolls, ete., to the children of the 
valley, especially to those who otherwise 
would have no Christmas toys. 

Warm underwear, stockings, long- 
sleeved children’s sweaters and clothing 
of all kinds are badly needed. (Mrs. 
Boorn says she will distribute these as 
they come in and not wait until Christ- 
mas, when the cold weather there is 
half over.) 

Mrs. Boorn writes, “Underwear, sweat- 
ers and low, broad shoes are greatly 
needed, also boys’ clothing of all kinds, 
especially shirts or blouses, and clothing 
for children over one year old and under 
school age.” 

Two things are very much needed for 
the Nurse’s Mission—a secondhand 
electric iron and an electric wall lamp, 
such as can be purchased for one dollar 
or a dollar and a half. 


A DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

The A.U.W. of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
reports with just pride that one of its 
members, Miss Ella Battle, Braillist, has 
just completed the transcription of The 
Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
written by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 
This manuscript has been sent on to the 
Library at Washington, and thus made 
available for the use of the blind—The 
Bulletin. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Photo by John R. Scotford 


A Browsing Table equipped with the 
right kind of books and pictures is a 


church-school asset. 


HAVE YOU A BROWSING 
TABLE IN YOUR CHURCH 
SCHOOL? 


A browsing table is a very important 
aid in teaching. It provides an attrac- 
tive center of interest for early comers. 
It is a means of stimulating interest and 
broadening horizons. It gives a place 
for seasonal emphasis also. 

The best place for a browsing table is 
where there is good light, where it is 
accessible to those coming in and yet a 
bit removed from noise or crowds. The 
table should be low enough for those who 
are to sit at it (kindergarten tables for 
small children) with comfortable low 
chairs. The arrangement should be in- 
viting. A disorderly confusion of papers, 
books and pictures is not inviting. An 
adult who is in touch with the children’s 
teacher might assume responsibility for 
its arrangement each Sunday, and might 
even be present just before and after 
each session to answer questions and 
look after the materials. 

Because the browsing table in church 
school has as its primary purpose deep- 
ening the religious growth of children, 
the books should be very carefully se- 
lected. Comic pictures, Mother Goose 
and “color” books have no place on such 
a table. Only those are desirable which 
offer the best in literature and art, those 
capable of inspiring finer living. These 
will be picture and story books, poetry, 
character, nature and world-friendship 
stories. They will represent life at its 
best. They will provide excellent bases 
for conversation and investigation later 
as the children work in their interest 
groups and classes. They may not only 


answer but also raise questions in the 
children’s minds. 


In addition to pictures and books, at- 
tractive arrangements may be made on 
the browsing table such as flower and 
seed collections, illustrations with appro- 
priate poems, curios of other lands, or 
Bibles in different languages. | These 
will not take the place of study exhibits 
and reference books, but will arouse in- 
terest in new and different subjects, or 
cultivate appreciation and wonder. 


A browsing table for nursery and 
kindergarten children may offer four or 
five picture books, changed from week 
to week, for variety. Wise choices are 
Martin and Judy, Hills, $1.50, and My 
Book for Fall, Lloyd, 15c; People Who 
Work Near Our House, Judson, $1.00; 
The Little Family, Lenski, 75c; six Bible 
Books for Small People, each 25c (The 
Shepherd and the Sheep, The Farmer and 
His Field, The Baby Moses, etc.), En- 
twistle and Chalmers; a Nursery Series of 
five books, each 25c (Ah Fu, Chinese 
River Boy; Kembo, a Little Girl of Af- 
rica; The Three Camels, a Story of India; 
Esa, a Little Boy of Nazareth); The 
Christ Child, Petersham, $2.00; and the 
Picture Script Series, each 25c (The 
Story of Milk; Boats; Trains). The fol- 
lowing are available through the ten 
cent stores: Pets, Babies, Birds, Forest 
Friends, At the Farm, In the City. The 
chief thing to remember in planning a 
nursery or kindergarten table is to keep 
it simple, offering orily a few books at a 
time, spending a little time showing the 
pictures and letting the children look at 
them thoughtfully. 

For a primary browsing table the same 


principles hold—orderly and attractive 
table, good light, small chairs: But the 
range of subjects is greater—to include 
reading matter as well as pictures. There 
are several attractive books of worship 
as Good and Gay, Osborn, and Thank 
You, God, Bremner, each 75c; A Child’s 
Grace, Burdekin, $1.50; Our Church, the 
House of Praising, 70c; Come Everyone 
and Worship, Keiser, 50c. Then there 
are the American Standard Bible Read- 
ers, 60¢ each (First Bible Stories, Moore; 
Stories of Long Ago, McArdle; Jesus and 
the Children, Smither; and Bible Stories 
to Read, Moore). Stories from the Old 
Testament, Petersham (Joseph, David, 
Ruth and Moses) , 90c each, and Joseph, 
Klaber, $1.00, are helpful here. Also, 
nature books as Let’s Go Outdoors, 
Huntington, $2.00, and world-friendship 
books like the Picture Book Series, 25c 
each, (The Friendly Missionary, Millen; 
Jack of the Bean Fields, Millen; Sari for 
Stta, Millen; Lan Ying’s Birthday, Mil- 
len; Joe Lives in the City, Brown) ; Ship 
East, Ship West, Lobingier, 50c; and 
Little South Americans, Millen, 50c. In- 
teresting too are the Petersham Story 
Books of Things We Use, 60c each 
(Clothes, Food, Houses, ete.). From the 
ten cent store the following are excellent, 
both for pictures and reading matter: 
Prayers for Little Children, Jones; We 
Love America, Pease; The Christ Child, 
Jones; and The Story of Jesus, Diener. 
Useful too are Tobe (story of a colored 
boy), Sharpe, $1.00; Down, Down the 
Mountain, Credle, $2.00; and a poetry 
book, Silver Pennies, Thompson. 

On the browsing table for juniors and 
older, a globe may be added, some copies 
of the National Geographic Magazine 
and Nature Magazine, books of biog- 
raphy and of science, as well as some 
dealing with the Bible and world friend- 
ship. Some of the beautifully illustrated 
Basic Science Education Series by Bertha 
Morris Parker, as Light, The Sky Above 
Us, Clouds, Rain and Snow, 28c -each, 
are excellent. Three unusual books 
might be mentioned: The Church of Our 
Fathers, Bainton, $2.50; Each With His 
Own Brush, Fleming, $1.50; and With 
the Jewish Child in Home and Syna- 
gogue, Levinger, 75c. The new Beacon 
Press books are prepared in an edition 
suitable for the pupil’s own reading, and 
would be good for the junior browsing 
table (Moses, Child of the Sun, Begin- 
nings of Life and Death, Beginnings of 
Earth and Sky). ; 

From the ten cent store are the fol- 
lowing: One Hundred Best Poems for 
Boys and Girls, compiled by Barrows; 
My Own Book of Prayers, Jones; Old 

(Continued on page 734) 
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UNIVERSALIST 
WAR RELIEF FUND 

Massachusetts Universalist churches 
are urged to subscribe to the Universal- 
ist War Relief Fund. The day most 
churches will use for the offering is Sun- 
day, December 6. Your offering will help 
to support the following: Civilian relief 
in' China, the American Friends Service 
Committee, the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees, relief work among 
refugees in Southern Europe, relief work 
in Great Britain, service to Universalist 
men and women in our armed forces, 
aid to Russia, and the American Bible 
Society’s Emergency Fund. 


INTERFAITH CONFERENCE 

An Interfaith Conference on Postwar 
Problems is held Sunday evenings 
at the First Universalist Church in 
Lynn. It is sponsored by the Central 
Congregational Church, the Society of 
Friends, the Church of the Incarnation, 
Temple Beth-El, and the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches. On November 
15 the topic was, “The Problems of a 
Just and Durable Peace.” Herbert 
Black of the Boston Globe was the 
speaker. On November 22 Garfield 
Morgan and Arthur Santmier spoke, and 
on November 29 Albert C. Dieffenbach 
and Albert J. Fitzgerald. On December 
6 Alfred F. Ferguson and William W. 
Rose are the speakers, and on December 
13 Israel Harburg. 


CHELSEA CHURCH CELEBRATES 
ITS CENTENNIAL 

The First Universalist Church of Chel- 
sea, now called the Church of the Re- 
deemer, celebrated its one-hundredth 
anniversary during the week of Novem- 
ber 15. At the Sunday morning serv- 
ice, the minister, Rev. Clarence Guy 
Robbins, D.D., preached on the subject, 
“One Hundred Years,” and the organist, 
James Watt, gave an anniversary pro- 
gram of music. A high light of this 
service was the dedication of an Amer- 
ican flag, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Norris. 

At the Sunday evening service, the 
sermon was given by Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, D.D., who had the same part 
in the dedication service of the present 
church building in 1911. Rev. Andrew 
J. Torsleff, who was a member of the 
Sunday school of the church, shared in 
the service and spoke for former mem- 
bers of the parish. Rev. Flint M. Bis- 
sell, D.D., offered the prayer, and Dr. 
Robbins read a history of the church 
written by Oliver J. Holt. The music 
was in charge of Norman Proulx, assist- 
ant director, and there was a special 
choir of twenty members. 

On Tuesday evening, November 17, 
members and friends of the church gath- 
ered for the Anniversary Banquet. 


OUR SELECTED LEADERS 


A. IncHam BickNne.u 


Treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention 


Mr. Bicknell, son of the well-known 
Universalist minister, Rev. G. W. Bick- 
nell, D.D., was born in Lowell, Mass. 
He graduated from Harvard College in 
1905, and from the Harvard Law School 
in 1908. Mr. Bicknell has been a promi- 
nent leader in many Universalist organi- 
zations. He was a national officer of 
the Young People’s Christian Union 
from 1905 to 1912, and has been treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention since 1918, and treasurer of 
the Universalist Church of America since 
1924. Mr. Bicknell is a lawyer with of- 
fices at 6 Beacon Street, Boston. He is 
also vice-president and director of the 
Lexington Co-operative Bank. His resi- 
dence is 100 Clifton Street, Belmont, 
Mass. 


Arthur B. Huddell was toastmaster, and 
the speakers were: Rev. Harvey W. 
Hollis, representing the churches of Chel- 
sea; A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion; Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president 
of Tufts College; Dr. Robert Cummins, 
general superintendent of the Universal- 
ist Church of America. 

The Chelsea church has made impor- 
tant contributions to the development 
of the denomination, and among the 
notable ministers who served it were 
Dean Charles H. Leonard and Rev. R. 
Perry Bush, D.D. During Dr. Leonard’s 
pastorate the observance of Children’s 
Day was inaugurated and became a na- 
tional celebration for Protestant 
churches. Dr. Bush’s pastorate, extend- 
ing over a period of thirty years, carried 


the church through the trying times of 
readjustment following the Chelsea Fire 
and the rebuilding of the new church 
edifice. As evidence of present interest 
and the successful leadership of Dr. 
Robbins, the present pastor, the church 
announced the raising of a fund of over 
three thousand dollars, which was used 
for the redecorating of the auditorium 
and for the canceling of the mortgage. 
This church is now out of debt and its 
work is progressing satisfactorily. 


SERMON SERIES IN GLOUCESTER 

At the Independent Christian Church 
in Gloucester, the minister, Rev. Clinton 
L. Scott, D.D., is giving a series of ser- 
mons on “The Religions of Belligerent 
Peoples.” On November 8 he spoke on 
“Religion in Germany: Charlemagne re- 
claims his crown,’ on November 15 on 
“Religion in England: a continuing Ref- 
ormation,” on November 22 on “Reli- 
gion in America: an experiment in free- 
dom,” and on November 29 on “Religion 
in Russia: Puritanism in the land of 
the Czars.” On December 6 his topic 
will be “Religion in Japan: the land 
of fourteen thousand gods,” and on 
December 13 “Religion in India: the 
giant shakes his chains.” 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 

Rey. Clinton L. Scott, D.D., minister 
of the Independent Christian Church 
of Gloucester, was the speaker at the 
semiannual alumni meeting of the Tufts 
College School of Religion on Monday, 
November 16. His topic was, “The Con- 
tribution of Universal Religion to World 
Peace.” 

On Monday, November 23, at the 
Boston ministers’ meeting the topic was, 
“Resources in the Bible for These 
Times.” The speaker was Dr. Rolland 
KE. Wolfe, professor of Biblical literature 
at Tufts College School of Religion. 


ROXBURY VESPER SERVICE 

On Sunday, November 29, at four 
o'clock, the First Universalist Church of 
Roxbury held a vesper service under the 
direction of Rev. William Boicourt, act- 
ing minister. Special music included an 
organ recital by R. Franz Reissmann. A 
high light of the program was the dedica- 
tion of the new Worship Center. A 
globe with world map forms the back- 
ground of the worship center. In front 
stands a communion cup. A wooden 
cross, which casts its shadow on the 
world, is made from a branch of a tree 
that shades John Murray’s grave. The 
speakers for the service were Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D.D., whose topic was “The 
Cup of Fellowship,” and Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff, Ed. D., who dealt with “Global 
Religion.” Maurice W. Cobb, a young 
man about the age of John Murray 
when he first came to Good Luck, as- 
sisted in the service. 
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ONE HUNDRED ATTEND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WORKERS’ DINNER 


One hundred people attended the 
annual dinner meeting of the Boston 
Professional Religious Education Work- 
ers’ Association, held at the Twentieth 
Century Club, Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 27. 

Following the meal, Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend, president, spoke briefly of the 
history and growth of the Association. 
Mrs. Friend introduced a large number 
of guests representing church organiza- 
tions, interchurch movements, and edu- 
cational institutions. Prominent among 
the guests were Dr. Frank Jennings, 
executive secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches, and Mrs. 
Jennings, Dean Marlatt of the Boston 
University School of Theology, and 
Victor A. Friend, president of the Boston 
Chapter of the National Council of 
Christians and Jews. Universalists 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICE AT FRAMINGHAM 


The dedication of the Framingham, 
Mass., church building sixty years ago 
was commemorated on November 8 at 
an inspiring service conducted by the 
acting pastor, Dr. George E. Huntley. 

Early in 1878, a group of Universal- 
ists, composed partly of members of a 
former society at Framingham Center, 
began meeting in Liberty Hall, which 
stood not far from the present church. 
Three years later the group was suffi- 
ciently large to erect the church edifice 
upon land purchased by the trustees, 
Adolphus Merriam, Franklin Comee and 
Stearns Davenport. 

Dr. Huntley read an account of the 
dedication service, held on November 9, 
1882, which appeared on the front page 
of the Boston Globe. Displayed in the 
windows were photographs of some of 
the prominent founders. 

The congregation listened with great 
interest to John M. Merriam, who was 
present at the dedication, and who spoke 
about the influences that brought the 
early families together to share a com- 
mon faith. The Davenport family, for 
instance, had been deeply impressed “by 
the preaching of Adin Ballou at Hope- 
dale. Mr. Merriam spoke with deep 
feeling of the devotion and loyalty of 
the early workers and those who have 
since carried on. 

Dr. Huntley delivered a brief sermon 
entitled “The Pioneers Still Speak,” his 
text being from I Kings 8:57: “The 
Lord be with us as he was with our 
fathers; let him not leave us or forsake 
us. 

He pictured the forebears of the faith 
as men and women of conviction, of 
gladness, of generosity, of faith, and of 


present as guests were Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, superintendent of Massachu- 
setts Universalist churches, Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, director of the General 
Sunday School Association, Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester, and Dr. 
Hugh Lalone. 

Mrs. Friend presented the  toast- 
mistress, Miss Alice Harrison, religious 
education director of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Lynn. Miss Harrison 
introduced the principal speaker, Dr. 
Linwood Chase, of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education. Dr. Chase 
spoke in clear and practical terms on the 
subject of educating children in war- 
time. He stressed the necessity of 
frankness and honesty in meeting ques- 
tions of children about the war. He 
pointed out the responsibility of teach- 
ers and parents for developing emotional 
stability in children at the present time. 


sacrifice, and emphasized that the best 
way to remember and honor them was to 
emulate their high virtues. 

Six lighted candles, which stood near 
the pulpit, symbolized those loyal 
persons who had served and worshiped 
in the church during each of the six 
decades. In a brief ceremony, Albion 
A. Morse, who attended the dedication 
sixty years ago, passed a _ seventh 
candle, as a torch of truth, to his grand- 
son Gerald Metzger. 

At the communion service which fol- 
lowed, the memorial thought was made 
prominent. 

Musie was provided by Marion Gray, 
organist, assisted by the girls’ choir. 


ALBERT F. HARKINS INSTALLED 
AT STAFFORD 


Sunday evening, November 15, the 
First Universalist Church of Stafford, 
Conn., inducted its new pastor, Rev. 
Albert F. Harkins. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general super- 
intendent, preached the occasional 
sermon on “Craftsmen of the Soul.” 
The charge to the congregation was 
delivered by a former pastor, Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey, D.D., now pastor of the 
church in Danbury. The charge to the 
minister was given by Rev. Stanley 
Manning, D.D., of the West Hartford 
church. The act of installation was 
performed by the chairman of the 
church, Walter H. Goodell. Rev. Isaac 
Smith of the Meriden church offered the 
prayer of installation. 

Greetings were brought by Rev. Ken- 
drick Grobel, Th.D., pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Stafford Springs 
and president of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion. 

Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., pastor of 


Emerson | 


the Norwich church, acted as liturgist. 

The service was attended by more 
than a hundred persons. 

Mr. Harkins assumed his duties the 
first of October. He came from St. 
Andrew’s Lutheran Church, Capitol 
Heights, Md. It was Dr. S. R. Brooks, 
pastor of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, who. 
interested him in Universalism. 

The Harkinses with their two children. 
are happily settled in the parsonage. 


RAY CRANMER RESIGNS 
AT SANTA PAULA 


Rey. Ray Darwin Cranmer of Santa 
Paula, Calif., has resigned as minister 
of the Santa Paula church, thus con- 
cluding a pastorate of slightly more than 
eleven years. The resignation will be- 
come effective January 1. Mr. Cranmer 
began his ministry in 1912 and served 
successively Universalist churches in 
Morrisville, Vt., Cleveland, Ohio, Ur- 
bana, IIl., then Santa Paula. 


ROBERT LEWIS WEIS CALLED 
TO HARRISVILLE 


Rev. Robert Lewis Weis, who for the 
past seven years has been minister of 
the Universalist churches at North 
Hatley and Huntingville, Que., has 
accepted a call to the First Universalist 
Church of Harrisville, R. I., effective 
December 10. 

Mr. Weis has been president of the 
North Hatley Cemetery Association for 
four years, and he has just resigned as 
president of the North Hatley Library 
Association. (North Hatley, with the 
exception of universities, has the largest 
library in Southern Quebec.) He has 
also resigned the presidency of the 
North Hatley branch of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in which he took 
an active part in raising funds. For the 
past six years he has been president of 
the Northern Association of Universalist 
Churches in Vermont and Quebec. He 
has been an associate member of the 
local branch of the Canadian Legion. 

Mrs. Weis has been secretary of the 
Village Improvement Society for several 
years. This organization has for several 
decades raised and distributed hundreds 
of dollars each year for the various 
organizations in the village. She has 
also been interested in other local 
charitable work. 


THE LADDS CELEBRATE 
FIFTIETH WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Ladd of 
Everett, Mass., were guests of honor at 
a dinner at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
November 2, on the occasion of their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. In addi- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Ladd’s son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. New- 
comb Ladd, and their daughter Lois, 
thirty-four relatives were present. 
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VESTMENTS OFFERED 

The Abington, Mass., Universalist 
church has some vestments which it 
would be glad to give to some church 
requiring them. They comprise twelve 
black one-piece dresses and fifteen white 
tops, in fair condition, adult size. If 
interested, write to Mrs. W. B. Keene, 
50 Thaxter Avenue, Abington. 


ADULT FORUM IN CAMBRIDGE 

For years the First Universalist Church 
of Cambridge has had an adult class, 
meeting in the Ladies’ Parlor at the noon 
hour on Sundays. This year a new type 
of program was introduced and the class 
now becomes more of an adult forum. It 
is directed this season by Mrs. Chatter- 
ton, wife of the pastor of the church, 
Rey. Frank B. Chatterton. Each session 
begins at 12:05 p. m. and concludes at 
12:45. This allows the speaker of the 
day time for presentation of his subject 
and time for discussion. 

In October the speakers were Prof. 
Alfred C. Lane on “A Just and Durable 
Peace”; Mrs. John H. Kimball on “Birth 
Control”; Mrs. Edward Ballantine on 
“Volunteer Services in Wartime”; and 
Rabbi Louis Mantel on “The Jewish 
Holidays, An Interpretation.” 

In November, Prof. Rolland E. Wolfe 
spoke on “High Lights of the Old Testa- 
ment”; Mrs. Mary A. Nash on the work 
of the Consumers’ Research Center, with 
which she is associated; Albert B. Carter 
on his work as probation commissioner 
for Massachusetts; and Richard C. 
Evarts on the United War Fund. 

On December 6, 13 and 20, musicales 
will be presented under the direction of 
Walker L. Chamberlin, director of music 
of the church. 


DR. LATHROP IN WASHINGTON 


Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., took the services at the National 
Church on November 22, assisted by Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr. Both in the ser- 
mon and in the Bible class he was 
listened to with breathless attention. 
No visitor of recent years has had a 
voice more perfectly fitted to the church 
and better controlled. In exchange, Dr. 
Brooks preached at the Church of Our 
Savior, Unitarian, Brooklyn. The choir, 
now rapidly growing, did admirable 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


work for this service. Miss Mary E. 
La France, director of the choir, is doing 
good work. The church as usual joined 
with Methodist, Mormon, Unitarian 
and Congregational churches for the 
service on Thanksgiving Day. 


SUSQUEHANNA ASSOCIATION 

The one hundred eighth annual ses- 
sion of the Susquehanna Association of 
Universalists was held in the John Ray- 
mond Memorial Church in Scranton, 
Pa., on Sunday, October 18. There was 
a good representation present from all 
the churches in Susquehanna County and 
the Scranton church. 

The morning service was held at 10:30, 
when the pastor of the host church, Dr. 
Thomas H. Saunders, preached on “This 
Incomplete World.” A picnic lunch was 
served at 12:30. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
devotional service at 1:45, followed by 
a brief business meeting, at which time 
the annual reports were given and of- 
ficers elected. Two speakers were heard: 
Henry W. Felton of Montrose, who 
spoke on “The Work of the Press in a 
World at War,” and Dr. Saunders, whose 
subject was “The Work of the Church in 
a World at War.” 


RHODE ISLAND CHURCHES 
HOLD FALL CONFERENCE 

The fall conference of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention, which 
was held on November 10 in the Paw- 
tucket Universalist church, had as its 
theme “Steps Toward a More Enduring 
World Peace.” The afternoon session 
was in charge of Mrs. James Henderson, 
chairman of the Planning Council of the 
convention. The following took part in 
the panel discussion: Miss Anna Buffing- 
ton for the women, Woodworth Carpen- 
ter for the laymen, and Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood for the clergymen. At the 
evening session, which was in charge of 
the minister of the host church, Rev. 
Clinton K. Davies, Gurney Edwards, 
president of the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation of Providence, gave an address on 
“The Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace.” 

The midwinter conference of Rhode 
Island churches will be held at the First 
Universalist Church of Providence on 
January 19, and will have for its theme 
“Latin America.” 


MAINE YOUNG PEOPLE 
ELECT OFFICERS 

At the fifty-fourth session of the 
Maine Young People’s Christian Union, 
held in Auburn, October 29 and 30, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Charles Kennedy, Biddeford;  vice- 
president, Evelyn Gerrish, Auburn; 
secretary, Isabel Ansell, Dexter; treas- 
urer, Fred Russell, Auburn; executive 
board, Lillian Moore, Pittsfield, Dorothy 
Jenkins, Bangor, and Cora Lyford, 
Dexter; editor of the Maine Spring, 
Richard Giles, Bangor. 

Hilda Haskell of Dexter was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Legion of the 
Cross by the executive board. 
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Hotel Commonwealth beacon Hu 


between New Court House and State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


Rooms with Running Water . $1.50-1.75 
Rooms with Bath . 2.25-2.50 


L. H. TORREY, President 


NO CHRISTMAS GREENS FROM 
OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 

The church at Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., 
announces that it will not ship Christmas 
greens this year, due to transportation 
difficulties. 


GERARD PRIESTLEY COMPLETES 
TOUR OF THE MIDWEST 

Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley, former 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, has returned to 
Hartford, Conn., after a lecture and 
preaching tour through the Midwest. 
Mr. Priestley spoke on South America 
and the British war effort before large 
audiences in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Woos- 
ter, Canton and Mansfield, Ohio, Jackson 
and Battle Creek, Mich., Chicago and 
Wheaton, Ill., and Lexington and Cov- 
ington, Ky. On Sunday, November 1, he 
spoke in Reading, Pa., at the Church of 
Our Father, and was interviewed over 
Radio Station WEEU by Rev. Harvey 


Swanson, pastor of the church. 


EDNA BRUNER 
IN THE FIELD 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker for the denomination, left on 
November 21 for Maine, where, until 
December*7, she will work in the follow- 
ing parishes: Pittsfield, Dexter, Bangor, 
Oakland, Turner Center, Livermore 
Falls, Rumford, West Paris, and 
Mechanic Falls. 


ENGAGEMENT OF 
ANN MYERS 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Myers of Edel- 
stein, Ill., announce the engagement of 
their daughter Ann Elizabeth to Fred- 
erick Neal Allen of Portland, Maine. 

Miss Myers was educated in the 
public schools of Peoria and was gradu- 
ated from Peoria Central High School 
in 1936. She is at present assistant 
secretary at the executive offices of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship in 
Boston. She was formerly an officer 
of the Illinois Y.P.C.U., and an officer 
of the national organization. 

Mr. Allen, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Neal W. Allen of Portland, is the treas- 
urer of the F. O. Bailey Company of 
Portland. He was educated in the 
Portland public schools, graduated from 
Deering High School in 1932, and 
attended Hebron Academy, Portland 
Junior College, and the College of Busi- 
ness Administration at Boston Univer- 
sity. He is a member of the board of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association. He 
also was formerly an officer of the 
national young people’s organization. 


BIRTHDAYS 
A new, attractive gift book—a full 
page for each day in the year, with 
short poem at top and Scripture verse 
at bottom of page, and ample space 
for writing in names of those whose 
birthdays are to be recorded. Several 
pages of useful information on _birth- 
stones and flowers for each month, 
wedding anniversaries, etc., are included. 
Size 3% x5 inches, gift-boxed. Regular 
edition — blue cloth $1.00 
Order from 
Universauist Pustissinc House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB HEARS 
WALTON COLE 


Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Boston, was 
the speaker at the first fall meeting of 
the Boston Universalist Club, held at 
the Women’s Republican Club, Monday 
evening, November 9. Speaking on 
“The Hope of the World,’ Mr. Cole 
stressed the need for democratic leader- 
ship by this country in the postwar 
world. He pointed out the tragic results 
of our policy of isolationism following 
the last war. He impressed on_ his 
hearers their responsibility for helping 
to win both the war and the peace. 

At the business meeting the president, 
Dr. E. H. Lalone, announced that at the 
next meeting, December 14, Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons, past superintendent of 
Massachusetts Universalist churches, 
would be guest of honor. 


HORNELL CHURCH ‘ACTIVE 
IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 


The Woodbury Memorial Church, 
Hornell, N. Y., is co-operating in a city- 
wide “University of Life” program which 
opened the evening of November 8, and 
is to run for six weeks. Dr. Ellis Pierce, 
pastor of Woodbury Church, is the dean 
and instructor in the class in Old Testa- 
ment. The influence of this church in 
the city is further shown by the fact 
that the pastor is president of the City 


Ministers’ Association and chaplain of ~ 


the Common Council of the city govern- 
ment. 


WAR WORK AT FIRST 
CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE 


More women are attending the Red 
Cross sewing unit this year and working 
longer hours. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Edward S. Ames, the group meets 
all day Wednesday of every week. The 
young women at business during the day 
go to Red Cross headquarters in Boston 
one evening a week for several hours’ 
work. Many men and women have 
given blood. 

Mrs. Dorothy James of Malden was 
responsible some time ago for a fine roll 
of honor, which was given a prominent 
place in the church. As each boy has 
gone into service the church has _ pre- 
sented him with a small service Bible. 
Once a month the minister, Rey. Frank 
B. Chatterton, writes to each boy. 
Others in the church send cards and 
letters. On every bulletin board is the 
up-to-date address of every boy. Page 
three of the monthly bulletin, the Open 
Door, is dedicated to the boys in service. 
On this page there is a prayer for them 
and the parish is kept informed of the 
addresses and any news concerning 
them. In the first week in October there 
was organized a service committee to 
assist the minister in the work of contact 
with the boys. This committee of five 
decided to send Christmas gift boxes at 
once. An announcement was made in 
the church calendar and in the first 
week the sum of fifty-three dollars was 
realized. On October 7 the boxes were 
put in the mail. Each box contained 
cigarettes, hard candy, cookies, razor 
blades, salted nuts, life savers, two small 
pocket reading books, tobacco, soap, and 
one or two personal gifts. An entire 
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window _ transparencies 


No. 
991. Manger Scene 
992. The Wise Men 


CHRISTMAS WINDOW 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Something very new are these beautiful 
which give the 
effect of stained glass. Use them in the 
classroom or give them for gifts at home. 
Size, 1044 x13 inches. Eight colors. Made 


of cellophane, cleverly fashioned. 


60 icenits, jeache.c.bc..ctiet eee 4 for $2.00 
No. é 

993. Shepherds 

994. Flight into Egypt 


Order from Universalist Publishing House - - - - 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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afternoon was spent in packing the- 
boxes. Serving on this committee are: 
Mrs. Harry L. Moulton, Mrs. Herman 
E. Gutheim, Mrs. E. Russell Hill, Miss. 
A. Louise Barker and Miss Caira D. 
Hawkes. 


JULIA HARWOOD 
ENGAGED TO MARRY 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 8. Harwood of 
Hope, Maine, announce the engagement 
of their daughter Julia to Dr. Adelbert 
N. Drury, Winthrop, Mass. 

Miss Harwood is a graduate of Cam- 
den High School and of the Bryant and. 
Stratton Commercial School of Boston. 
She was formerly bookkeeper for the 
Universalist Publishing House, and is. 
presently employed by Metcalf and 
Eddy, a firm of consulting engineers, 
Boston. 

Dr. Drury, a Boston dentist, is a 
graduate of Wakefield High School and 
of the University of Maryland. 


ATTLEBORO YOUNG PEOPLE 
HEAR PROFESSOR WOLFE 


During the week of October 25 Prof.. 
Rolland E. Wolfe of Tufts College 
School of Religion delivered a series of 
lectures to the high-school group of the 
Murray Church in Attleboro, Mass. 

Early in October the harvest supper- 
was held. This netted. one hundred 
twenty dollars. 

On November 5, the parish held its. 
annual supper meeting. One hundred 
thirty persons attended. Each church 
group reported, and a church budget 
was presented and accepted. 

The annual Christmas sale and supper- 
of the Women’s Benevolent Society took. 
place November 18 and 19. 

This church has an active Y.P.C.U.~ 
and Sunday school. 


FRANKLIN YOUNG PEOPLE 
ACTIVE 
The young people of Grace Church, 
Franklin, Mass., held an _ interesting 
series of meetings this fall. The subject 
was “What Other People Think.” A 
Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi and other: 
representative speakers addressed them. 
An organization which has been doing 
good work for the past year is the 
Soldiers’ Service Committee, of which 
Mrs. Earl Robinson is chairman. This. 
organization keeps in touch with the 
boys of the church who have gone into. 
service, and sends packages to them each 
month and on birthdays. 
The Ladies’ Circle heard an address. 
by Dr. Parker of the Pondville Cancer 
Hospital. 
The harvest supper was held Octo~ 
ber 21. 


PROVIDENCE CHURCH HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Church of! 
the Mediator, Providence, R. I., was held — 
in November. Henry P. Stone was 
elected president and Mrs. Edward J. 
Dutton clerk of the parish. The treas- 
urer’s report showed more than five 
hundred dollars in the treasury. The 
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chairman of the every-member canvass, 
Edward J. Dutton, reported this year’s 
canvass to be the best in years. On 
the basis of the returns, the pastor, 
Rev. Henry H. Schooley, was granted 
an increase in salary. 

The A.U.W., under the leadership of 
Mrs. Harriet Dutton, reported a most 
successful year. Mrs. Walter Hilton 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year. 


ROCKY MOUNT 
DEDICATES SERVICE FLAG 


A service flag with five stars was hung 
in the church at Rocky Mount, N. C., 
on Sunday morning, November 8, in 
honor of James Shine, Woody Gurganus, 
James Gurganus, Lynwood Gurganus 
and William Patterson. Jimmie Shine 
and Nancy Patterson pulled the cords 
that raised the flag into place at the 
front of the church auditorium. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor, has been 


chosen by the local chapter of the 
American Bankers Association to teach 
a course on bank organization and 
management to the employees of the 
several banks of Rocky Mount. The 
classes began the first Wednesday night 
in November and will continue for 
forty-two weeks. This is a required 
course for bank employees. The text- 
book, Bank Organization and Operation, 
is supplied by the American Institute of 
Banking. 

A campaign is in progress, to run to 
June 1, 1943, which has for its goal more 
church members, more Sunday school 
members, more people in the pews every 
Sunday morning and evening, more 
interest on the part of the young people, 
and more financial support for the 
church in general. The campaign is 
already showing results. 

December is the month for broad- 
casting the morning service. Universal- 
ists and others living within a radius of 
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one hundred miles of Rocky Mount 
should be able to pick this broadcast 
up at 1450 on the dial. Mr. Skeels also 
broadcast the morning devotions for the 
Rocky Mount Ministerial Association 
the week of November 30. 

This church joined in a union Thanks- 
giving service at the Lutheran church of 
the city. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The board of directors of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association reviewed the 
financial results of the past season at the 
fall meeting held at Universalist Head- 
quarters, October 19 and 20. The board 
and lodging income was the same as the 
previous season, but the increased cost 
of food absorbed more than the amount 
represented by a raise in the rates, 
Ferry Beachers unable to attend the 
recent meetings have responded to an 
appeal for payment of annual dues, It 
is hoped that many more will do so in 
order that the remaining obligations may 
be paid by the end of the year. Gifts 
of any amount will be most welcome. 

Sales in the Ladies’ Aid store at the 
Quillen exceeded nine hundred dollars 
through the untiring efforts of Mrs. 
Andrew Younger of Pittsfield. Earle W. 
Dolphin carried about six hundred one- 
way passengers in the station wagon. 
The Association put nearly a ton of 
metal into the Victory scrap pile— 
mainly old iron cots. 

Arthur S. Knox, teacher of nature 
study during Family Fellowship Weeks, 
chairman of the trustees of the West 
Somerville Universalist church, and vice- 
chairman of the Universalist Laymen’s 
League, is now at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
in the 134th Medical Regiment, Barrack 
403. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Allen of the 
kitchen staff are now living at 67 South 
Main Street, Middleboro, Mass. 

Rey. Walter B. Kellison, minister of 
the Biddeford Universalist church, in 
whose parish precincts Ferry Beach 


Park is located, was born at Lumberport, 
W. Va., only a few miles from the birth- 
place of Dr. Quillen Shinn. 
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HAVE YOU A BROWSING TABLE? 
(Continued from page 728) 


Testament Stories, Jones; and The Bible 
Story of the Creation, Jones. 

Where are these books to be secured? 
They may be borrowed from some public 
libraries, through the children’s librarian. 
Others may be bought, as those from ten 
cent stores. Great care must be exer- 
cised in selecting these, as there are in 
the same stores many undesirable books 
on religious subjects—with misleading 
pictures, poor art, and illiberal interpre- 
tations. Many state libraries have travel- 
ing bookshelves from which these books 
may be ordered. Most of the books 
listed above are in the G.S.S.A. Loan 
Library. Two or three may be borrowed 
for examination or use for a month, then 
returned and exchanged for others. 

A very good library for the browsing 
table may be built up by setting aside 
even as small a sum as two dollars a 
year, and buying some of the less ex- 
pensive books. Once it is started, in- 
terested friends may give additional 
volumes, and the collection will grow. 


M. W. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROOM 


The large fourth floor front room at 
Universalist Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, is again transformed for 
the weeks preceding Christmas. It 
“opened” Monday, November 23, and 
already scores of workers from Universal- 
ist, Unitarian and other church schools 
have spent time profitably looking at 
books, pictures, créches, a table for the 
home, shadowgraph play and many other 
delightful exhibits. To all from a dis- 
tance who come to Boston during De- 
cember we extend an invitation to visit 
the Christmas Room. Those near by 
have received announcements by mail. 
For the benefit of some who cannot come 
in conveniently during the week, the 
room will be open Saturday afternoon, 
December 5, until 5:30. 


DEAN ACADEMY AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a_ beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses offered for a Junior School, 


High School, 


and Junior College. 
Courses planned for college entrance 
requirements and Army tests. Junior 
College courses majoring in Secretarial 
Science, Business, Music, Medical 
Assistant, Pre-Nursing, Pre-Engineering. 
A one-year course in Home Economics. 

Income from endowment funds is 
used to reduce cost of tuition. Send 
for catalog. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


In addition to enjoying the materials 
on display you will gain new ideas and 
find special help for making this year’s 
Christmas a significant one in your 
church. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker began his work 
as curate at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Buffalo on November 15. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walker are now living at 
43 Burbank Terrace, Buffalo. 


Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons of Wausau, 
Wis., has recovered fully from his illness 
and is doing full-time work. He preached 
the Thanksgiving sermon in one of the 
large Lutheran churches of the city. 


Robert A. Altenbern, son of Rev. A. 
W. Altenbern of Woodsville, N. H., ac- 
cording to the New Hampshire, official 
university publication, was one of eight- 
een outstanding men and women in 
the field of biology recently elected to 
Phi Sigma, honorary biological society. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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Thomas C. Altenbern, another son, the 
same week at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., 
was commissioned second lieutenant, 
chemical warfare, assigned to duty at 


Macon, Ga. 


Rey. Conard B. Rheiner, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Denver, 
Colo., recently preached to Boulder Uni- 
versalists on “The Authority of Jesus.” 
Mr. Rheiner is chairman of the Inter- 
Faith Commission of the Denver 
Council of Churches and the second vice- 


“president of the Lincoln Park Com- 


munity Center of Denver. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk and Miss Gladys 
H. Wright of Casco, Maine, are at Long- 
wood Towers, Brookline, Mass., where 
they expect to remain until May 1. 


Rev. Eleanor G. Collie of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
preached the sermon at the union 
Thanksgiving service in the Unitarian 
Church of All Souls, 80th Street and 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Dr. Eleanor Bisbee, daughter of Dr. 
Frederick A. Bisbee, long editor of Tur 
Leaver, who has been in the Near East 
for some years teaching, contributed an 
interesting article to the Christian 
Science Monitor of November 25 on 
“Soviet Pride in Stalingrad,” an account 
of a visit that she made in the year 
that the war began. 


Rev. William J. Arms of Peoria was 
the speaker November 20 at the ban- 
quet of the Federation of Churches of 
Metropolis, Il. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Gardner of 
403 West Grayson Street, Galax, Va., 
announce the birth of a daughter (Grace 
Frances), November 3, at Martin Me- 
morial Hospital, Mt. Airy, N. C. Mrs. 
Gardner, the former Charlotte Edwards, 
was for many years teacher of the pri- 
mary class at the Arlington, Mass., Uni- 
versalist church. Mr. Gardner is prin- 
cipal of the high school at Galax. ; 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Mrs. George H. Wood is at present 
visiting her sister, Mrs. Charles W. Gard- 
ner, at Galax, Va. Mr. Wood, former 
pastor of the Everett, Mass., church is 
on active duty as a chaplain in the 
Naval Reserves at Norfolk, Va. 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Rev. John E. 
Wood and Rev. James W. McKnight 
made a marked impression on New York 
Universalists at the Metropolitan get- 
together for all Universalist churches, 
held at the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, November 15, 4 p. m. Miss Bruner 
also addressed the Ta Kala Society, 
October 29. Her originality, common 
sense and charm make her an ideal field 
worker for the denomination. 


Obituary 


MARY JORDAN EDWARDS 


Mary Jordan Edwards was born April 13, 
1854, at Gainesville, N. Y. She died September 
14, 1942, at Falkland Manor, Silver Spring, Md. 
Her parents were Hiram Jordan and Huldah 
Lake Hawley. Her grandparents had come from 
the Lake Champlain country in a “prairie 
schooner” to the Great Holland Purchase in 
Western New York. Mrs. Edwards was one of 
five children. One brother was David Starr 
Jordan (1851-1931), the first president of Stan- 
ford University, chancellor, and chancellor 
emeritus. About the time of the marriage of Mrs. 
Edwards’ parents they left the Baptist Church 
because of their doubt of eternal damnation, and 
joined the Universalist Church. Mary Jordan 
and the other children were brought up under 


“strong religious influence untouched by con- 
ventional orthodoxy,’’ wrote David Starr Jor- 
dan. 


As a girl Mary Jordan made a study of the 
trees and flowers in the section where she lived. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS ON CHRISTMAS 


For the little gift there is no present like a book. We have just received 
some most attractive books, by distinguished and well-known authors. All are 
about some country, some legend, or some custom pertaining to Christmas. 
Each one measures 7 inches long by 5 inches wide, and the bindings are copies 
of old-fashioned cotton prints, or appropriate little pictures on brightly colored 
backgrounds. As we list the books below, and the authors, you will realize why 
they are so appealing. Each one is 50 cents. 


Rufus M. Jones 
Kathleen Norris 


Edna Ferber 


The Tree That Didn’t Get Trimmed... Christopher Morley 


White Christmas 
The Gift of the Magi. 


he enee POree rere Cree rrrr reer ir eer triers 


PO tt PRR cc tie cts Fannie Hurst 


David Grayson 

Selma Lagerlof 

Stuart Cloete 

..Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
Henry Beetle Hough 


Please order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


A Sale of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


In keeping with the times—clearing out attics 
and cellars—we have found many articles which 
we had packed away last year. 
were some Christmas cards, boxed and in per- 
fect condition, and these we are offering at at- 
tractive prices. It is difficult to describe them, 
but the sentiments are fine and the colors 
dainty. Many are tinseled and gilded. 


In the box of the 1940 selection there are 14 
folders and envelopes. They were 50 cents. 


Among them 


We are now offering them for just half— 


25 cents. 


(Order number, X93.) 


In one box selected in 1941 are 21 cards and envelopes, with exquisite Christ- 
mas greetings and Scriptural texts, which we have marked down to 50 cents. 
They were formerly $1.00. (Order number, X63.) 


A third box contains 12 Christmas greeting folders and envelopes, with Scrip- 
tural texts and beautiful selections. .These are also a bargain—were 50 cents, 


now 25 cents. 


(Order number, X61.) 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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She attended Castile, N. Y., Teacher’s Institute 
in 1870, Lombard University in 1872, and the 
Pekinese Massachusetts Summer School in 1874. 
Here Agassiz had established his school. Deter- 
mined that her children should have an educa- 
tion Mrs. Jordan moved to Ithaca, N. Y., that 
David might become a student at Cornell Uni- 
versity. In 1875, before women were admitted 
to Cornell, Mary Edwards attended classes. In 
1876, she was one of the first three women ac- 
cepted as students. 

On January 1, 1877, 
Junius Edwards of Galesburg, Ill. 


she married Edward 
He died in 


1911. They had six children—Arthur Jordan, 
Flora A, (Mrs. Edward Bailey), John Paul, 
Marjorie B. (Mrs. Frank O. Blake), Junius 


David, Mary Stockton (Mrs. James E. Shaw). 

In 1882, Mr. and Mrs. Edwards moved to 
Minneapolis, Minn., and joined the Church of 
the Redeemer in 1883. Mrs. Edwards was presi- 
dent of the Women’s Association from 1918 to 
1919, having been secretary in 1915. In the 
State Women’s Association she was secretary 
in 1913, vice-president in 1910, president in 
1911 and 1912, chairman of foreign work in 
1913 and 1914, and a life member of the 
National Association. For many years she was 
the church visitor and one of the most devoted 
workers and teachers in Unity Settlement House. 
While she lived in Pasadena, Calif., she was 
active in our church there. Shortly after reach- 
ing Maryland she was stricken with paralysis 
and was bedridden for three years. Despite 
this she remained keenly interested in. all that 
was happening in the world. 

In the First World War she was one of the 
leaders of the D. A. R. for Americanization work 


and the teaching of patriotism to school chil- 
dren, 
Services were held in Silver Spring, Md., 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks officiating, and a committal 
service was held in Minneapolis on November 
8, Dr. Carl H. Olson officiating. 


SetH R. Brooxs 


Notices 


ALABAMA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Carl Axel Polson received into fellowship on 
letter of transfer from the Central Fellowship 
Committee, 
Henry T. Atwood, Secretary 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. Louis C. Cor- 
nish from Massachusetts. 

Transferred Rev. Kenneth Cheney Gesner and 
Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff to Massachusetts. 

Approved the action of the Pennsylvania 
Fellowship Committee and accepted into recip- 
rocal fellowship Rev. George A. Wessling of 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Ratified mail ballot granting reciprocal fellow- 
ship to Rev. Howard F. Smith, Jr., and Rev. 
Everett Moore Baker. 


Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of 
Wisconsin. 

Noted acceptance of Lee S. McCollester by 
New Hampshire. 

License to preach 
George L. Niles. 


Brainard Gibbons by 


(one year) granted to 


Noted acceptance of Louis C. Cornish, DU, 
by Central Committee. & : 
Accepted letter of license from Connecticut 


for A. Avery Gates. : 
Letter of license for ordained 
granted to Carlton L. Feener. 


clergyman 


Accepted from Central Committee, Carl B. 
Bihldorff. 

Accepted from Central Committee, Kenneth 
Cheney Gesner. 

Transferred to Central Committee, Robert 
Raible. 

Transferred to New Hampshire, Elbridge 
Stoneham. 


Granted full fellowship to Charles H. Monbleau. 

The meetings of the Fellowship Committee will 
be held on the fourth Tuesday of each month 
at 1:45 p. m. (except July and August). 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. <A. Avery Gates, S.T.D., 
licentiate, transferred to Massachusetts. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


clerical 
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THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
by Walter Russell Bowie 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS 
by Herbert Agar 


ART AND CHARACTER 
by Albert Edward Bailey 


THE: ROBEY ons ace. eae 
by Lloyd C. Douglas 


VAN LOON’S LIVES . 
by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


PAUL REVERE AND THE WORLD HE LIVED IN 


by Esther Forbes 
THE LIEUTENANT’S LADY 
by Bess Streeter Aldrich 


THAT DAY ALONE 


by Pierre van Paassen 

MY HEART FOR HOSTAGE 
by Robert Hillyer 

ONE SMALL CANDLE 
by Cecil Roberts 

UNTIL THE DAY BREAK 
by Louis Bromfield 

INNOCENT MERRIMENT 
by Franklin P. Adams 


SEVENTH. CROSS 
by Anna Seghers 


HOSTAGES 
by S. Heym 


SUGARFOOT rR ra, 
by Clarence Buddington Kelland 


REDISCOVERING SOUTH AMERICA 
by Harry A. Franck 


A GOLDEN AGE Pe 
by Christine Whiting Parmenter 
| MARRIED A MINISTER 
by fifteen well-known preachers’ wives 
UNDER MY ELM........ 
by Harold Grayson 
THE DAY MUST DAWN 
by Agnes Sligh Turnbull 
THE UNRELENTING STRUGGLE 
by Winston Churchill 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE... . 


BEST SELLERS SUGGESTED FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


o & $1.95 


2.50 
1.00 
2.75 
3.95 
3.75 
2.00 
1.69 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.75 
3.50 
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We will mail your orders immediately from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A group of farmers were guessing the 
weight of a steer. Some came within 
seventy-five pounds of the correct weight 
and others were off as much as one 
hundred pounds. One old fellow guessed 
its weight exactly and was complimented 
on his judgment. 

“Shucks,” he said, “I could do better 
than that with a little practice.”—Cap- 
pers Weekly. 

* * * 

Radio announcer: The three minutes’ 
silence you just heard, ladies and gentle- 
men, was not due to a technical break- 
down, but was sent to you by the 
courtesy of Noiseless Typewriters.”— 
Atlanta Two Bells. 

* * * 

Private Andrew Callahan, Fort Mc- 
Clellan, wore a long face as he accepted 
a knife and a 100-pound sack of potatoes 
from Mess Sgt. Philip Danforth. Said 
Private Callahan: “I thought the army 
had potato-peeling machines.” The 
sergeant grinned: “It has, and you’re 
the latest model!”—Hendricks Field Hi- 
Life. 

* * * 

Horace Greeley stubbornly insisted 
that the word “news” was plural. It’s 
claimed that once he wired a reporter: 
“Are there any news?” The sagacious 
hireling wired back: “Not a new.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * * 

Master of Ceremonies: And now, be- 
fore I ask our distinguished guest to give 
his address, may I remind members that 
our next meeting will not be held in this 
room, but, in view of the popularity of 
the speaker, in the very much larger 
Lecture Hall downstairs —Punch. 

* * * 

An American soldier in England was 
giving some illustrations of the size of 
his country. “You can board a train in 
the State of Texas at dawn,” he said 
impressively, “and twenty-four hours 
later you'll still be in Texas.” 

“Yes,” said one of his English listen- 
ers, with feeling, “we’ve got trains like 
that here, too.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * * 

McTavish called at the head office of 
his bank and asked to see the general 
manager. 

“Have you a card, sir?” he was asked. 

“Aye, I have that,” replied McTavish, 
“but first let me see if your hands are 
clean.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * * 

Mother: Stop using such terrible 
language, Margaret. 

Little Margaret: Shakespeare uses it, 
mother. 

Mother: Then don’t play with him. 
He’s no fit companion for you—WNorth 


Carolina Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


First Girl in Elevator: Miss S—— 
is a nice girl, but rather loquacious. 

Second Girl in Elevator: Yes, and 
besides that, she talks too much— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


